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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Tue holidays of Whitsuntide have brought the customary sus- 
pension of all recognized business ; but the momentum of political 
excitement was too strong before the holidays to slacken much in 
the interval, especially in the case of Ministers. After the break- 
down in the House on Friday, her Mujesty’s Opposition retired 
from the scene, and little has been heard of it subsequently ; it 
is the Ministers who have shone forth in all their glory. The 
amusements of the season have comprised some remarkable poli- 
tical entertainments. J irst, in the order of time, though not 
importance, was that eclogue between Lord Shaftesbury and Lord 
Derby, in which each Earl has been accusing the other of an 
appeal to religious cant; Lord Derby, according to the construe- 
tion of his antagonist, having referred invidiously to the sup- 
posed attendance of Lord Shaftesbury at Cambridge House on 
Sunday ; and Lord Shaftesbury, according to the construction of 
his antagonist, gladly making the worst of the case, and putting 
a forced interpretation upon the words in question. 

But far more important than the duet between Shaftesbury 
and Derby, though that was quite in the broad and shouting 
style of Verdi, has been Mr. Disraeli’s solo to a chorus of ad- 
miring adherents in his own county. It was a rattling speech, 
excelling Mr. Disracli’s ordinary manner in copiousness and 
force, with something more than his ordinary hyperbole. The 
total discomfiture of the Opposition was a subject in which he 
fairly revelled. The settlement of the Cagliari question, and 
of the Indian question, which—at least in Buckinghamshire,— 
he has already accomplished, and the great measures of improve- 
ment which nothing but the shameful Opposition had prevented 
him from accomplishing,—these were the themes on which he 
pugnaciously enlarged, with enough of truth to give zest to 
the cleverness of the display, and to make all serious Liberals 
feel that it is high time to look about them. Mr. Disraeli’s 
characteristic modesty crept forth, as usual, in some remarkable 
sallies, Proposing the health of the farmers, “ on public 
grounds,” he expressed a hope that he should not be accused 
of “impertinence ” if he confessed that a sentiment of affection 
mingled with his esteem! After his advertisement in letters a 
foot and a half long of what the Government has done, and will 
do,—after trampling like a St. Michael on the dragon of the 
Cabal, he hoped that ‘‘ what we have done I have placed before 
you with no undue urgency.” We laugh; but, after all, Dis- 
raeli is master of the situation, and undoubtedly he renders 
popular politics very entertaining. It is amusing to be coolly 
told in effect, that the discharge of the British engineers was 
entirely owing to the terror produced by Lord Malmesbury’s 
coming into the Foreign Office: and that the war with France, 
which Mr. Disraeli so discreetly told his audience was at his 
advent to power “an affair of hours,” was likewise averted by 
the exertions of the new Government, rather than by the vote 
on the Conspiracy Bill. One cannot help thinking of the fly on 
the wheel in the fable. It is gratifying to learn that Mr. Dis- 
raeli and his colleagues are “building up an empire,” though 
we should be made happier if we knew precisely what the 
process was, Mr. Disraeli has evidently not forgotten Vivian 
Grey. The speech was plainly not the speech of a statesman 

to the manner born” of responsibility and office, but it is not 
without its serious aspects for the consideration of the Liberal party. 





And while Ministers and the public are thus enjoying their 
holiday, the Board of Control is left likewise to its Whitsuntide 


4 vagaries without even a President to be master over it. For 


amongst the ‘‘ difficulties” which Mr. Disraeli described Lord 
Derby’s overcoming, he could not reckon that of selecting the 
proper person to place over the Indian department. 





The appeal to the public in the matter of Trinity College, 
Dublin, appears likely to result in a practical reform. Our 
readers know the circumstances. Dr. Shaw, one of the junior 
Fellows, pointed out certain corruptions which had crept into the 
financial administration of the college, making it a most com- 
fortable preserve for the Provost and seven senior Fellows, in 
whom the management resided. He has received the “ censure” 
of the Board of Management, three censures being equivalent to 
an expulsion from the College ; and he has appealed against that 
chastisement to the Visitors. The Visitors, among whom is the 
Archbishop of Dublin, have entertained the appeal, have heard 
counsel on both sides, and have determined to enter into the 
merits of Dr. Shaw’s statement with other questions concerning 
the management. They have adjourned till the 1st of June. 
We have, therefore, already a provisional judgment on the steps 
taken by Dr. Shaw, namely, an admission by the Visitors that 
there was a prima facie case for scrutiny. The allegations of 
the reformers, who disclaim any personal imputation against the 
officials of the college, are thus pronounced proper subjects for 
inquiry, and therefore presumptively not proper subjects for cen- 
sure. But it would seem that the investigation will not stop at 
that result ; it will go into the whole matter of college manage- 
ment, and no doubt it will go also into that mysterious reposi- 
tory, ‘‘ the common chest.” 


In the interval of Parliamentary business, the London Corpo- 
ration has been debating the official bill for its reform, with 
some passion, but not a little reason. Our own opinion of the 
bill has already been stated. The tendency has been to reduce 
the London Corporation too much to a level with the various 
municipal corporations of the country, oblivious of the fact that 
the metropolis is altogether exceptional. The motive is usually 
ascribed to an official and Parliamentary jealousy of any great 
municipality which might grow up for the whole of the metro- 
polis, At all events the official proposal, introduced by the late 
Government, contemplates an abrogation of ancient rights, in- 
cluding the right of metage and of levying the dues thereof, in 
a summary manner, without any allegation of abuse ; and the 
corporation petitions urgently against any such invasion. It is 
an incident of the case not tending to increase public confidence 
in the bill, that the Select Committee upon it has sat with closed 
doors, as if the friends of the bill in the Committee dreaded any 
examination of it pending the inquiry, or any knowledge of the 
mode in which the discussion goes in the Committee. 


The signs and portents in France do not become less dis- 
couraging. M. Migeon has not taken his seat, but, it is said, 
foreseeing some arbitrary step to prevent his taking it in peace, 
he contemplates retiring, and placing a friend of his own in his 
room, of course with the concurrence of the department of the 
Haut Rhin,; and it is supposed that the department is quite 
ready for that compact alliance against the Emperor. Even in 
defeat, therefore, Migeon seems to have the better of the Eagle! 

The scandal of the duel does not diminish, notwith- 
standing a feeble, avery feeble act of authority on the 
part of the Government,—a circular to Colonels, hinting 
rather than commanding, that officers should refrain from 
interfering with civilians. A party of oflicers have presented 
themselves at the office of a journal, in uniform, and have 
compelled the insertion of a statement justifying the trans- 
action in terms which aggravate the military offence. There 
are some signs that this reiterated provocation, this unblushing 
display of conscious and irresponsible power, is provoking a se- 
rious reaction in socicty. It is not at all likely that such con- 
duct will facilitate admission of the sous-ofliciers into ball-rooms 
and hospitable saloons, in which they have hitherto disported 
themselves. If their manners in society—the perfumes of cheap 
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tobacco, the unrestrained readiness for the supper, and the want 
of skill in the management of their spurs amid the extensive 
petticoats of the ladies, provoked satire, their mode of encoun- 
tering that kind of warfare is not likely to conciliate guests or to 
multiply cards of invitation. A third officer, it is said, has pre- 
sented himself near the cabaret in which De Péne lies dying, in 
order to take the earliest opportunity of calling him out again ; 
but some working men in the neighbourhood showed signs of 
roughly handling the champion of military honour. 

It is not understood that the Bonapartists as a faction are 
implicated in these proceedings ; on the contrary, the Army, we 
hear, is Bonapartist only in the higher ranks: in the inferior 
ranks it is neither Bonapartist, nor Orleanist, nor anything else, 
political or moral ; it is simply soldatesque—panting for a mili- 
tary régime, pure and simple. Of course this cannot be; but 
the attempt to bring it about may cause a great deal of confusion, 
especially if it be made just now, when the Imperial Government 
is resorting to all kinds of shifts for the purpose of rubbing on. 
To raise the drooping funds, with Three per Cents below 69, it 
has proposed a forced sale of property belonging to charitable 
foundations, with a state ‘ stock” in lieu thereof; another re- 
markable idea is a forced abstinence from the issue of shares in 
order to promote a rise in value of such property. Such are the 
results of the Imperial consultations with great capitalists; who 
will make their profits, whatever becomes of charities, Emperors, 
or Empire. 





Reports from St. Petersburg announce new reforms. A coun- 
cil of Ministers is established, and a fresh impulse is given to 
the statistical department—the Government desiring informa- 
tion, and the Emperor being so busy that he cannot get through 
his work without the help of a council. These have the appear- 
ance of improvements quite in accordance with our ideas of such 
subjects ; yet we cannot accept them as unequivocally sound. It 
will be observed that they all tend to centralized administration, 





The speech of Count Cavour in the Sardinian Chamber of 
Deputies is calculated to have a very powerful effect, not only 
within the confines of King Victor Emmanuel’s dominions, and 
in countries abroad that sympathize with the Piedmontese 
Government, but throughout the Peninsula, and Austria. The 
subject under discussion was a loan which the Government re- 
quires to balance its income and expenditure ; the expenditure 
being greatly augmented by the magnificent works which the 
Government is undertaking, including the tunnel under Mont 
Cenis. These works are calling forth the constructive energy of 
the northern Italians, and will more than double the value of all 
property public or private. The school of pedantic economists, 
however, object on the score that the first duty of a state with an 
adverse balance must be to curtail its expenditure. The political 
rivals of the Count dislike the energy of his measures ; the ultra- 
Radicals side with the economists, and rather desire to embarrass 
a Government which is constitutional and not republican. The 
Minister replied to the motives as well as the arguments of oppo- 
nents. In his allusion to the subject of church property, which 
he is desired to confiscate, rendering the clergy pensioners of the 
state, he argued that a clergy thus reduced to dependence be- 





Che Aetrapalis. 


The Court of Common Council sat on Wednesday to 
from a Committee upon the Corporation Reform Bil. This measure has 
been altered by a Select Committee; but the clauses “ confiscating the 
metage and other revenues have been allowed to remain unaltered in the 
bill.” The report of the Committee not only objects to these and other 
clauses, but complains that the sittings of the Select Committee of the 
Commons were secret, thus depriving them of an opportunity of enforcip 
their objections. It recommends immediate and energetic action in de- 
fence of the metage. After a smart discussion, the Court unanimously 
adopted the report, and also a petition tothe House of Commons, recitin 
the objections to the “ confiscation clauses” and praying that the bill 
might be recommitted, in order that the Corporation may be heard by its 
counsel, or that the clauses may be expunged from the bill. The Cor. 
poration bases its claim to the metage on the ground of an ancient grant 
from the Crown ; and contends that if these dues are abolished, com. 
i as in other cases, should be paid out of the Consolidated 

und, 


consider a report 


The annual meeting of the Royal Geographical Society was held on 
Monday at Burlington House,—the President, Sir Roderick Murchison 
in the chair,—who detailed to a numerous audience the progress of the 
society during the past year, and invested two most distinguished 
geographers with the medals awarded them by the learned body over 
whom he presided. The Victoria gold medal was awarded to Alexander 
Dallas Bache, superintendent of the United States coast survey. Mr, 
Dallas, the American Minister, received it on his behalf. Captain Col- 
linson, of Arctic fame, received the Patron’s gold medal. In the 
evening about one hundred and forty of the members attended the din- 
ner at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Sir Roderick Murchison again pre- 
siding, and being supported by the Swedish Ambassador, Mr. W, 
Gladstone, M.P., Colonel Sykes, M.P., the Earl of Sheffield, Sir George 
Back, General Monteith, and the Rey. Dr. Worthington. 

The annual mecting of the Royal Agricultural Society was held on 
Saturday in the Society’s House, Hanover Square. There were but 
few members present. The funded property of the Society amounts to 
92647. Last year its revenue was, in round numbers, 4919/.; its ex- 
penditure 3573/., including 3007. a year spent upon the journal. On 
the motion of Mr. Barker, seconded by Lord Feversham, the Duke of 
Marlborough was elected president for the ensuing year. The next 
show will take place at Chester; that in 1859 at Warwick, and that in 
1860, if possible, in London, 

The Protestant Alliance held its seventh annual gathering at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern on Monday, Lord Shaftesbury in the chair. The re- 
port submitted to the meeting stated some curious facts. Thus 24/. have 
been distributed in prizes to young men who have studied “ controver- 
sial subjects ” and shown their proficiency at competitive examinations. 
The Alliance has carried on asuccessful war against “ Ince’s Outlines of 
English History” as regards its use by the Privy Council, but failed 
with the Society of Arts. In like manner the authorities of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford have been induced to set aside the recommendation of 
“Lingard’s History of England” made by the Examiners. The finan- 
cial position of the Alliance is not sound. It has had less receipts ; its 
assets are 29/., its liabilities 1007. It cries for help. 





The Lord Chancellor gave judgment on Monday in the case of the Lon- 
don and Eastern Banking Corporation, in which an adjudication of bank- 
ruptey was sought to be set aside on the ground that an official manager 
had been already appointed to wind-up the estates of the bank. The Lord 
Chancellor decided in favour of the validity of the adjudication—all the 
creditors appear to be in favour of a bankruptcy, they cannot be restrained 
from exercising their legal right. As to the eflect of the bankruptcy itself, 
the Lord Chancellor was of opinion that the assignees appointed under it 
were clothed with no other power than that of concurring with the official 
manager in carrying into effect the winding-up of the company. Theas- 
signees were not left to pursue their own independent course under the 
bankruptcy, as they had no control over the estate, and such a proceeding 
could only lead to ruinous expense ; but the bankruptcy must be considered 
as only available for the purpose of carrying out the winding-up, and 





comes a tool at once for Absolutist and ultra-Papal influences, 
clinging to the centralization by which it is paid and to the in- 
fallible head from whom it obtains its warrant. He declared 
that Liberalism in politics alone can give to a national Goyern- 
ment the power of carrying on material improvements. But | 
while insisting upon the necessity of having a Liberal Adminis- 
tration in power, he declared his readiness to employ, as he has 
employed, in finance, and in the business of material improve- 
ment, his own political enemies, to whose talents, and patriotism, 
and national feeling, individually, he gave the strongest testi- 
mony, at the very hour when they were endeavouring to thwart 
his measures and pull him down. The courage of this position 
is only equalled by its sound policy. It proves Cavour to be a 
thoroughgoing Liberal, but at the same time a practical consti- 
tutionalist ; and it is calculated to strengthen that feeling which, 
it is said, has made Tuscany, as well as Parma, decline to hang | 


upon the skirts of Austria, or to admit the right of the two- | 
beaked eagle to dictate in the name of “ Italy.” 


Che Cautt. 
Tue Queen still remains at her marine villa in the Isle of Wight, fol- 
lowing her usually active course of life. The Drince of Wales and 
Prince Alfred have both visited her Majesty during the weck. The 
Prince Consort yesterday quitted Osborne for the Contine t. 

The band of the Royal Marines played on the terrace on Monday, the 
Queen’s birthday, and on Wednesday, the birthday of the Princess 
Helena. 

The Prince of Leiningen, Prince Victor of Hohenlche, and the 
Duchess of Kent have been guests of her Majesty. 











| the official manager. 


enabling the assignees, as representatives of the creditors, to cobperate with 
the official manager. He had therefore come to the conclusion that, al- 
though the adjudication in bankruptey was valid, an injunction must be 
granted to the extent of restraining the bankruptcy being made use of for 
any other purpose than facilitating the winding-up of the company with 
The costs of all parties to come out of the estate. 

The Lords Justices of Appeal have appointed Mr. Coleman to be an official 
liquidator of the Northumberland and Durham District Banking Company, in 
addition to the three appointed by the Vice-Chancellor. 


The Court of Queen’s Bench, sitting in banco, on Thursday, gave judg- 
ment in the appeal respecting the ship Windsor. The Windsor was bound 
to Melbourne; she was wrecked at the Cape de Verds; she had some pas- 
sengers on board. The passengers claimed the return of their passage- 
money on the ground that the vessel was a ‘‘ passenger-ship.”” The Lord 
Mayor decided in their favour, and ordered repayment. The Court of 
Queen’s Bench reversed that order, deciding that the Windsor was not a 
‘* passenger-ship’’ under the statute. 

The Court of Exchequer have granted a new trial in the case of Withers 
v. the Great Northern Railway Company. Mr. Withers was hurt by a dis- 
aster which occurred to a train in the valley of the Trent, during the night 


| of the 13th Angust. There was a great tempest ; part of the railway was 
| flooded, and fogene way was destroyed; a night express-traim ran 


on to the portion of the railway that was damaged, and 
a crash ensued. A Jury thought Mr. Withers entitled to compensation 
under these circumstances, and gave 1500/7. damages. It was urged for the 
Company that there had been no negligence on, their part—that the evidence 
did not warrant the verdict. The Court were unanimously of opinion that 
the verdict could not stand. 


through the floc 


Messrs. Calvert and Co. have applied to the Bankruptey Court under the 
Bankruptcy Consolidation Act for authority to carry on their business under 
inspection, six-sevenths of their creditors in number and value having no- 
tified their assent to the proposal. A fortnight is allowed for any dissenting 
creditor to object to the proposal. The debts of the firm are put down at 
1,485,0002. 

Messrs. Courtauld and Co., of Carey Lane, refused, ‘‘ from considerations 
of commercial morality,” to accept any composition in a recent case of in- 
solvency, and threatened to appeal to the Bankruptcy Court : to avoid this, 
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the other creditors paid Messrs, Courtauld and Co. in full; but those | Was it to be military occupation; was it to be massacre and confisca- 
tlemen had acted from principle, not from a desire of gain ; and they | tion, or a discriminating amnesty ? 
ce sent 72/. 18s. 7d. to the poor-box of the Mansionhouse, that being the | —‘ Was it to be respect for private property, toleration for religion, anda due 
amount they received beyond what the composition would have given | and decent regard for the manners and customs of the people > (Cheers.) 
them. | Were we or were we not to distinguish the great body of the millions—who 
ee a eee after all are her Majesty’s subjects in India—from those military and 
A commission in lunacy has been engaged in hearing an extraordinary | treacherous rebels who have received or will receive their due meed of re- 
case of alleged insanity. ‘The subject of the inquiry was the Reverend Mr. | ward? (Renewed cheering.) These are the great three subjects, gentle- 
Leach, a clergyman ot the Chure of England. ‘The promoters of the in- | men, which have occupied our councils and which have demanded our man- 
uiry were his mother, his sister Mrs. Sedden, and the sister’s husband. | agement since we came into office—foreign affairs, that involved the question 
he evidence of insanity was curious. Mr. Leach believed that the millen- | of peace or war; financial arrangements, that involved the question of mil- 
nium was dawning ; he wore a beard; when burglaries were rife he pro- | lions of a deficiency and a reduction of taxation; and the principles upon 
vided himself with four or five pistols ; he played at whist with his servants, | which a great empire should be reconstructed in India —three great subjects, 
read a chapter or sang a hymn between the deals, and kissed the maids, | gentlemen, and we have been in office three months! (Renewed cheering.) 
some on the cheek, one on the lips. The climax of his insanity, in the esti- | And yet we are told that we are a weak Government and have done no- 
mation of his friends, was that he proposed to marry one of the maid-ser- | thing! . . . . Gentlemen, we have had to perform this difficult task under 
vants—the one whom he had distinguished in his osculations. When this unprecedented difficulties. 1am bound to declare, especially after some ob- 
became known, his relatives put him in an asylum, regarding his proposed | servations that have been made today, that I for one—and from my position 
marriage as an overt act of insanity. It came cut during the inquiry that, | I may be considered a candid and impartial judge—have no reason to com- 
on the death of his mother, Mr. Leach would become possessed of 30,000/.; | plain of the present House of Commons. Considering that it was ele ted 
and that if he died without children and intestate this would go to Mrs. | under the auspices of our rivals, considering that it was supposed to possess 
Sedden. Several of the “‘ symptoms’’ were explained away. For instance, , an overwhelming majority against us when we assumed the reins of office, I 
the house of Mr. Leach, at Notting Hill, and of his next-door neighbour, | am bound to say that the Government have received from the House of 
had been attacked at night by burglars. Again, nothing was alleged against | Commons, as a body, a generous courtesy, and that on more than one occa- 
the young woman whom he has chosen except her lower station. In a letter | sion the sense and spirit of the House of Commons have batlied the unceasing 
to his brother-in-law, written with much vigour and point, he remarked | intrigues and the restless machinations by which, from the first moment of 
that on such evidence as that brought against him about religious opinions, | our entering oflice, the Government of the Queen has been assailed. And, 
Quakers and many other sectaries might be declared mad; while if marry- | gentlemen, this leads me to the very key of the position. There exists 
ing beneath his station was proof, it was observed that “ half the bar” | at this moment in England that which has not existed since the days of 
might be pronounced insane. The medical men called in as authorities | Charles I]. There is in England at this moment a Cabal—a Cabal which 
in such cases, including Dr. Conolly, were of opinion that Mr. Leach was | has no other object but to upset the Government of the Queen, and to 
eccentric but not insane; and the Jury returned a verdict that Mr. Leach | obtain their ends in a manner the most reckless, but the most deter- 
was of sound mind and perfectly competent to manage his own affairs. mined. Now, this Cabal consists of some scheming English politicians, and 
some foreign intriguers. They possess resources of all kinds, and in con- 
Mr. Rowland Flockton, a gentleman residing at Romford, was charged | siderable amount, and they are reckless in the mode in which they dispose 
before the Worship Street Magistrate with smoking in a carriage on the | of them. Their social influences are considerable, and they are perverted 
Eastern Counties Railway. For the Company, it was shown that, in spite | without the slightest remorse to obtain their political ends, (Cheevs.) They 
of by-laws and verbal expostulation, Mr. Flockton entered a carriage at the | possess great sources of political information, especially with regard to foreign 
Shoreditch terminus smoking a cigar, and continued te smoke. But Mr. | affairs, obtained in a manner not very constitutional. (Cheers.) They have 
Flockton called witnesses whe showed that it is quite the custom to smoke | succeeded in doing that which no Cabal in modern times, I am proud to say, 
on the Eastern Counties line, that the officials know it, and that most of | has yet suceeeded in accomplishing—they have in a great degree corrupted 
them have suffered it without interfering. Mr. D’Eyncourt said this testi- | the once pure and independent press of England. (Loud cheers.) Inno- 
mony greatly altered the complexion of the case, and he imposed a fine of | cent people in the country who look to the leading articles in the news- 
only 5s. | papers for advice and direction—who look to what are called leading organs 
rting “gents” are hard put to it. The Marlborough Strect Magis- | to be the guardians of their privileges and the directors of their political 
trate has fined Thomas Senn 10/. for keeping a place for the purpose of | Conseiences—(Laughter)—are not the least aware, because this sort of know- 
betting on horse-races—a loft in St. Giles’s, which was found crowded with | ledge travels slowly, that leading organs now are place-hunters of the Cabal, 
“ sporting poten” who appear to have paid a penny each for ad- —_ os the ae an sae Yh mes in the age 
mission. Senn paid the fine. atmosphere of gilded saloons, (Cheers and laughter.) Yes, gentlemen, 1 
“ William iy who has gone by many other names, a gentleman- is too truc that the shepherds who were - c the —s the flock are 
like person of thirty, has been committed by Alderman Carter on three | 2°™ %” league with the wolves— hows uter’) “h ge wore phy os 
charges of defrauding jewellers of watches, rings, and chains. His mode of though we have been only three mont whe -_ tnougn f Eur cast “hich 
operation seems to have been to take a lodging, or pretend to take it, for the | ¥® have vindicated you honour, m tintained the peace of mwepe, whic Hl 
sake of receiving those he honoured with his custom; then he gave orders was in manifest peril, re scut d our countrymen from a foreign ‘ om 
for valuables—a bill and receipt to be sent; on getting the goods into his | made up a great deficiency in your Snamees, and yet —- taxa- 
hands, he retired to another room to fetch the money—that is, he hastened | "°"» and laid a deep foundation for your future empire m the East, _— 
from the house, and the jeweller saw nothing more of his property. An | °°"*P ‘ople in the country who read leading organs believe we are re ye 
attempt was made to trick Mr. Bennett, of Cheapside ; he waited on ‘Mr, | Mert that do nothing; that we aa? weak —— om -~ a? —_ 4 
Watson ”’ personally ; when the accused walked into an adjoining room with the confidence of our country. ( Mec rs and laughter.) But, om ie 
a chronometer and chain worth 67/., Mr. Bennett followed, and recovered | WHat would happen if the Cabal were successful ? + bnew our pe in 
the articles. The property Rawson got from the three tradesmen in whose and you can judge of it by its fruits. Let the. Cabal be successiul and im 
cases committals have taken place was worth respectively 75/., 60/., and 50/. foreign affairs you will have a truckling foreign poliey, while in home 
There seems reason to believe that he has cheated other persons, and of affairs you will have gradually established a strong and strict centralized 
goods of a different kind—as hosiery ; but Alderman Carter thought it was me eget oe — = ; cA va nee, ee Ses = 
, « ? 4 > ~ re; ane fhonever 1© Spir ) e co vy - »reste ose 
net neccesary to go fully panganensd than the three cae. improvements which the spirit of the age demands—whether they be 
A lamentable affair has happened at Paddington. A man named Handy rey od a. ard conioationss -— Led enna whi chy the 
was about to emigrate to New Zealand. He was buying a gun of a neigh- an Ee G50 Se a ns et ae RD, SS POS Ws Se 
beur, and he loaded it to try it; unobecrved, Philip Handy, his con, a boy , 20U" attention distra ted from this Conservative progress by incomprehen- 
bowel “yao rd . —- — ap Sandy, Aus son, & SOY | sible wars carried on in distant parts, commenced for no earthly purpose, 
of thirteen, carried off the gun, took it home, and snapped it at his dee ee ; ; 
. ’ : er tings, ’ ; PI : and terminating in the waste of your resources, and perhaps of your reputa« 
sister Rebecca, a girl of sixteen—it exploded, part of Rebecca’s face was | 4: yi , . : P ! y — 
Sue aan. end che diel oan cine. this Gieeks thet @ 4 lid % ; | tion. (Loud cheers.) Well, then, you have to choose between our poliey 
idee < ; 8 mah bike MOY GG BOL | and the policy of the Cabal, and I am here today to ask the people of the 
know the gun was loaded. He was taken before the Hammersmith Magis- Pickle; : mE r 
Asters:  ¢ - cone oye agg : county of Buckingham, and to ask the people of England, will you support 
trate, who liberated him on his father’s recognizances ; and subsequently her Maicsty’s Government against the Cabal? (Loud cheer 7 sppes’. 
the ehild was discharged altogether, a Coroner's Jury having pronounced a | my WV, ssl Fy eget een 4 deluded ws ‘the Cabal. bey A plicitly 
, * Des > migadvey »? € ‘ +8 x ad i 
verdict of ** Death by misadventure. | did they believe their own leading articles written by themselves, 80 cn- 
The Thames Yacht Club had a sailing-match on Saturday. The Amazon | tirely did they eredit the statement, that the people of England are against 
won the first prize, the Emmet the second. The club now reckons between | those who, ina moment of constitutional difficulty, at her Majesty's twice 
600 and 700 members, a fleet of vessels to the number of 200, with a ton- | expressed wish came forward to assist her, that thinking that tlie oppor- 
nage of nearly 9000, and giving, when the vessels are afloat, employment to | tunity was ripe, having, as they imagined, a packed House of Commons, 
5000 seamen. | and having _— advantage in their favour, they brought forward a vote of 
ao censure upon a Ministry which in three ments had etiected those great re- 
sults to which I have alluded, (Cries of ** Shame!” and cheers.) Well, 
gentlemen, the moment notice was given of that motion it was considered 
among shortsighted hangers-on in politics that our doom was sealed as cer- 
Dupré at Slough on Wednesday. Colonel Howard Vyse presided; the tainly as is that of a man who has bee n committed and sentenced, and is 
Duke of Buckingham was present; among the mottocs inscribed on the -— ae — a vd -- _ a. (Laughter.) | All those wise 
flags were “ Disracli and Popular Institutions,” ‘Disraeli and our An- rm li so thale - ~ — ook A he : wa le i ‘e. Ree anon, a 
cient Institutions,” “ Disrach and Protection to Native Industry.” ‘The | ee ee eee en Go ene Wee es ee eae of the 
, 7 : v ary. | question, and nobody would then remember what we had done or consider what 
Feary were proposed , the Duke of Buckingham answered for the we might do. It was in their minds a mere sum in political arithmetic, which 
tof Lords; Mr. Dupré for the County Members. Then came the | the merest novice in polities could caleulate and fix in an instant. There 
toast of the day—-‘‘ner Majesty’s Ministers.’ To this, of course, Mr. | were a greater number of Members of the House of Commons at the service 
Disraeli answered. He made a long end smart speech evidently to the | of the Cabal. The signal was given by the leader. There were solemn 
taste of his audience. He began mildly by recalling the circumstances | 84 pious tools always at the service of the Cabal, and the thing was to be 
under which Government took office, when a Ministry supposed to be | done offhand. (Laughter.) Well, gentlemen, they fixed upon an Indian 
omnipotent, fell suddenly to pieces. He described how Lord Derby had | subject, from which they stole their tactics, and which revealed their 
shown no unseemly eagerness for office, but had begged her Majesty to | }'°Y%: They were, in fact, resolved to loot the Treasury.  (doars of 
reconsider the circumstances of the case before she desired him to form | “"/Mer.) There is nothing in my recollection of politics—which, owing 
a Gow : Th gar Res yg cater ne yee -@ = ~. | to your continual contidence in me, extends to a period of no very short du- 
vernment. Then Mr. Disraeli described what they had done in | j;a¢; Sor I believe thet it was +] acae and the ringer 
Gicaetin ‘When Ger taik eles the enctilen ef cee or eer Gs See elieve that it was ou this very pe and in the presence of 
: . ven they took office the question of peace or war with | many of those now assembled here that I made my first speech in public 
rance was not a question of weeks or days, but of hours. They had | life ‘long before I had the honour of being a Member of the House of 
preserved peace and vindicated the honour of the country. There were | Commons—there is nothing, I say, in my political experience of any 
two Englishmen lingering in a foreign dungeon; the Government had | scheme more scientifically managed than that one by which it was hoped 
freed those two neglected and suffering Englishmen, A war between | to accomplish the fall of the Government. A gentleman in the House of 
Sardinia and Naples was nearly precipitated, in order to upset a Govern- | Commons brought forward the motion, and he was a man of unimpeach- 
ment which was the deliberate choice of the Queen of this country. The | *le character. The Cabal, which had itself rather a tainted character, 
arts of faction pursued them on every side. There were finance difficul- | chose sta he honnngase with pharisaical accuracy. (Renewed cheering aud 
ties. In the midet of a hostile House he had to propose measures to laughter.) I can assure you that when the right honourable gentleman 
meet the emergency, and those measures “had the singular and unpre- who brought forward the motion in the House of Commons rose to impeach me 
cedented good Richens of being passed with general acclamation.” ‘The I was t¢ rritied at my own shortcomings, and | listened attentively toa nisi 
Government had to decide he icy sige % ue | prius narrative, ending with a resolution, which I think must have been 
ad to decide upon the policy to be carried out in India. | drawn up by a conveyancer. In the other House of Parliament a still 
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The Conservatives of South Bucks entertained Mr. Disracli and Mr. 
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greater reputation condescended to appear upon the human stage—(Loud 
laughter and cheers)—and like a Pharisce of old, with broad phylacteries 
upon his forehead, he called upon God to witness, in the voice and accents of 
majestic adoration, that he was not as other men were for that he was never 
influenced by party motives. (Renewed cheers and laughter.) Well, gen- 
tlemen, what happened under these circumstances? Why, something 
which I_am quite sure is unprecedented in the Parliamentary his- 
tory of England.” Then he described the debate and its conclusion. 
“There is nothing like that last Friday evening in the history of the House 
of Commons. We came down to the House expecting to divide at four 
o’clock in the morning, I myself expecting probably to deliver an address 
two hours after midnight, and I believe that even with the consciousness of 
a good cause that is no mean effort. Well, gentlemen, we were all as- 
sembled, our benches with their serried ranks seem to rival those of our 
proud opponents, when suddenly there arose a wail of distress, but not from 
us. I can only liken the scene to the mutiny of the Bengal army. 
gh Regiment after regiment, corps after os, General after 
encral, all acknowledged that they could not march through Coventry. 
(Roars of laughter.) It was like a convulsion of nature rather than any 
ordinary transaction of human life. (Zaughter.) Ican only liken it to one 
of those earthquakes which take place in Calabria or Peru. (Laughter.) 
There was a rumbling murmur, a groan, a shrick, a sound of distant thun- 
der. No one knew whether it came from the top or the bottom of the House. 
Laughter.) There was a rent, a fissure in the ground, and then a village 
isappeared ; then a tall tower toppled down, and the whole of the Oppo- 
sition benches became one great dissolving view of anarchy. (Loud cheers 
and laughter.) Are these the people whom you want to govern the country, 
people in whose camp there is anarchy, between whom there is discord upon 
every point, and who are not even united by the common bond of wishing 
to seize upon the spoils of office?’ (Cheers and laughter.) If ‘“ we had 
gone upon the hustings—which there is very little doubt we should have 
done before we should have fallen—I believe that the overthrow of the Cabal 
} seer: have been one of the most sigual in history.” (Loud cries of ‘* Ilear, 
hear !’’) 

Mr. Disraeli concluded with a description of the policy of the Govern- 
ment couched in very general terms. In foreign affairs they will pur- 
sue a prudent and conciliatory policy and maintain peace with honour. 
In finance they will reduce taxation and respect public credit. In India 
they will carry out the polic y made familiar in the late debate. He pro- 
mised measures of legal reform, social reform, and measures relating to 
“ constitutional improvement” ; and he appealed to the people of England 
for their confidence. 


Sir Arthur Elton met his constituents at Bath on Wednesday to ex- 
plain his views upon the state of affairs. He was supported by Liberals 
and Conservatives. He condemned alike Lord Canning’s proclamation 
and Mr. Cardwell’s motion, and without acquitting the Ministry of 
blame, he agreed with “that brave and honest man John Arthur Roe- 
buck”’ that the despatch of Lord Ellenborough was an honest despatch. 
Its indiscretion was atoned for by Lord Ellenborough’s resignation. 

“* Well, this question has been largely discussed in the House, and on the 
last day of that discussion General Outram’s letter arrived. It fell, I 
assure you, like a thunderbolt on the House of Commons. Why? Because 
in almost identical language it breathed the same sentiments as Lord Ellen- 
borough himself in that despatch. Well, that letter of General Outram’s 
produced such an effect upon many Members of the House of Commons that 
when the debate was on the eve of commencing, Member after Member 
rose up, and I shall never forget it as long as I live—many of them going to 
different parts of the House to make it appear that they were more in 
number, and so anxious were they to stop the debate that they appealed to 
Mr. Cardwell to withdraw his motion, and he was obliged to do so, If he 
had gone to a division he would have had a majority—a large majority (I 
will not say how many)—against him.” (Applause.) As to the future he 
said, ‘the present Ministry may fall in three different ways: first by inhe- 
rent weakness and incapacity ; secondly, through some blunder or delin- 
quency which cannot be passed over; and, thirdly, in consequence of 
resisting some wise and well-considered measure for the benefit of the 
country which has been introduced by the Liberal party. Lut, I for one, 
unless they commit that delinquency, or show evidence of that total inca- 
pacity, or resist a measure of well-considered reform, do not feel it my duty 
to join in a plan for evicting them from power, at a time when the whole 
vast interests of the British empire are at stake, and when the country has 
only recently recovered from a great commercial crisis.” (Loud cheers.) 

The Liberals of South Staffordshire presented a handsome testimonial 
to Mr, William Mathews, at a public dinner in Wolverhampton, on 
Tuesday, as an acknowledgment of his disinterested conduct at the last 

neral election. Mr. Mathews gave up his own pretensions in favour of 

r. William Orme Foster; one of the present Members. The bulk of 
the speaking had reference to the local services of Mr. Mathews, but 
some opinions were expressed of a wider interest. Mr. Mathews said he 
regarded the expulsion of the late Ministry from office as likely to be 
productive of salutary results. Lord Derby and his party, he said, were 
= for good, but on account of their weakness powerless for evil. 

n the meanwhile the Whigs had retired to a locus paenitentie, and they 
would come out fresh and reinvigorated, and better able to exercise that 
— which they had so wantonly trifled with. The health of Lord 

atherton haying been toasted, he expressed his opinion, that no two 
men existed who were more desirous than Lord Palmerston and Lord 
John Russell to promote all necessary measures of reform, and to place 
the institutions of the country on a footing with the exigencies of the 
day. Mr. Charles Villiers took up the topic started by Mr. Mathews— 

**Coming as I do fresh from the House of Commons, there is something 
refreshing in hearing of forbearance in a partisan, for there forbearance 
amongst Reformers is so extremely rare that any manifestation of it is gra- 
tifying to witness. (Laughter and cheers.) Various reasons are assigned 
for this state of things ; and some say that if there were more consideration 
on the part of leaders that there would be more forbearance on the part of 
followers. (“‘ Hear, hear!” and cheers.) 1 am disposed to think that 
would be an experiment worth trying. If it could be brought about it 
would be very desirable to secure a greater degree of union amongst those 
who share the same general views—more of that spirit which, as my noble 
friend has said, animated him in his public course and led him to concede 
in all minor matters to secure general agreement. If that spirit prevailed 
the Liberal family would certainly be in a happier state. Independence is 
no doubt a great virtue in a Member of Parliament, but like all principles it 
may have its limits; and when you have two or three hundred Members 
acting independently of each other, and differing with their leaders, it hardly 
tends to a useful combination for the accomplishment of important public ends. 
The fact is now apparent, and has been so for some years past, that what- 
ever Government may be in existence in this country it cannot be ad- 
ministered on Conservative principles, I have seen, since I had the honour 
ofa seat in the House of Fucianent, more than one experiment made of 





that kind, and I have seen those who incurred the responsibility of ad- 
ministering the Goverament, and who took office with the determination of 
acting on Conservative principles, compelled to carry out Liberal measu 
and in doing so sacrifice the support of the party who had placed them in 
power; and such Governments fall from the defection of their own sup. 
porters. Iam sorry to destroy any illusion which Mr. Mathews may haye 
formed with respect to the good to be derived from the existence of a Con- 
servative Government ; but I cannot think that a Conservative Administra. 
tion can administer the Government ome upon Conservative principles, 
and I don’t believe that the country will consent to be governed on such 
principles.” 

The twenty-first annual meeting of the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ 
Institutions was held at Selby on Wednesday, Mr. Edward Baines of 
Leeds in the chair. There are now 127 associations working in cordial 
union. The number of members and the amount of the funds have in- 
creased, and the Union was never in a more satisfactory state. There 
was afterwards a dinner, over which the Earl of Londesborough pre- 
sided. 





It was stated in Rochester, on Saturday, that the Lord Bishop of the 
diocese had announced his intention of resigning his see, provided such 
a course met with the approval of the Government. Dr. Murray, Bishop 
of Rochester, is the oldest Bishop of the English episcopal pI having 
been consecrated in the year 1813, and translated to the see of Rochester 
in 1827. The episcopal revenue of Rochester is 5000/. per annum, and, 
should the rumoured resignation be carried into effect, Lord Derby will 
have placed at his disposal the first vacant bishopric.—South-Kastern 
Gazette, 





There is a free school at Illminster founded in the reign of Edward VI. 
for the virtuous education of youth in literature and godly learning. It is 
managed by trustees who appoint the schoolmaster. The question arose, 


| could Dissenters be trustees; and the case being heard before the Master of 


the Rolls, he decided that there was nothing to show that they could not. 
An appeal was made against this judgment to the Lords Justices. They 
heard the appeal on Tuesday, and decided that the trustees ought all to be 
members of the Church of England, although the sons of Dissenters had 
very properly enjoyed the advantage of being educated in the school without 
being instructed in the peculiar tenets of the Church of England or being 
compelled to attend a place of worship where these peculiar tenets were in- 
culeated. 

The official list recently settled of contributaries to the Northumberland 
and Durham District Bank contains the names of 407 persons, holding 
55,653 shares. Twenty-one persons hold more than 500 shares each. 
Sixty-seven spinsters and thirty-six widows hold from 10 to 360 shares 
each. About forty shareholders are returned as “ gentlemen,’’ two as ba- 
ronets, twenty-four as ‘ esquires,’’ and twenty as merchants, The remain- 
der of the list is made up of persons engaged in retail businesses and in 
subordinate situations. One holder of 10 shares is described as a butler, 
another of 5 as a gardener, another of 45 as a coachman, another of 5 asa 
female servant, and two holding 50 jointly as a porter and a bricklayer. 





A collection of the blackguards of London having assembled at Green- 
hithe to witness a prize-fight between one ** Walker ’’ and a coloured anta- 
gonist, they were disappointed by Walker's not making his appearance. To 
console them two other fights were got up; and the second ended fatally. 
Philip, a young man from Westminster—said to be quite unfit to engage in 
such an encounter—received fatal blows from James Morris, ‘‘ the Brighton 
Pet,” and he died in the infirmary at Gravesend. Two of the seconds are 
in custody. 

George Horsman, a fishmonger of Leeds, has been fined 5s. for keeping 
open his shop on Sunday; he had been ‘* warned’’ by the police; the al- 
ternative of paying the fine was two hours’ exhibition in the stocks—Hors- 
man elected to take the two hours instead of paying. 


IRELAND. 


In April last the governing Board of Trinity College, Dublin, called 
up and “ admonished” the Reverend Dr. Shaw and the Reverend Mr. 
Carmichael, Junior Fellows, for the offence of discussing ‘‘ the internal 
affairs of the College in the newspapers.” In other words, Dr. Shaw 
and Mr. Carmichael, apropos of the publication of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners, had with moderation urged the necessity of some reform 
in Trinity College. These two gentlemen appealed against the act of 
the Board to the Visitors; and Mr. Blackburne and Dr. Whately at 
once determined to hold a visitation. It began on Monday. ‘The ap- 
pellants were represented by Mr. Lawson, Q.C., and Mr, Joy, Q.C.; the 
Board was represented by Mr. Brewster, Q.C. 

The arguments of counsel on both sides terminated on Tuesday. Some 
general exceptions were taken by Dr. Shaw to the statements put for- 
ward on behalf of the Board, and Mr. Brewster said that the Provost and 
Senior Fellows would be glad to hear any imputations or charges that 
could be brought forward. Vice-Chancellor Blackburne selected one 
charge to which he was bound to call the attention of the College autho- 
rities—that of applying to their individual use certain portions of the 
University fees that belong to the general fund of the college. Would 
any sustain that charge? Dr. Shaw said, “I am present to make that 
charge.” Upon the invitation of the Visitors, Dr. Shaw put his charge 
in writing. It is as follows— 

** My allegation is that the proportion of fees on higher degrees, as pub- 
lished by the Board in 1791 and 1801, has been altered so as to give to the 
Provost and Senior Fellows amounts formerly given to Trinity College. In 
bringing this charge I think it right to add that I make no personal impu- 
tation against the existing members of the Board. 1 further allege that the 
statute enacts that sub-lecturers shall be provided to lecture in each of the 
four classes, and that for the present year the Board have only appointed 
two.” 

Dr. Dixon also preferred a charge against the Board of violating a 
statute. The Court adjourned until Tuesday; when these charges will 
be entertained. 


Twelve new Queen’s Counsel have been made in Ireland. Of this 
number ten are Conservatives and two are Liberals. The operation of 
the system, recently exemplified in several English boroughs, of pro- 
moting Conservatives te the bench, has now been extended to Ireland in 
favour of the bar. 





_ Mr. John O'Connell, the eldest son of the late Daniel O’Connell, died at 
Kingstown on Monday, of bronchitis contracted while sitting in a damp 
garden-chair. He was once a well-known Member of the House of Com- 
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mons. At his death he was Clerk of the Hanaper Office. Only two sons of 
Daniel survive—Morgan, and Daniel Member for Tralee. Lord Derby has 
an office worth 800/. a year to dispose of. 

The extensive estates of the Earl of Granard, situate in the county of 
Westmeath, have been sold by private contract to Colonel Fulke Greville, 
M.P. The purchase-money was 125,000/. 


Green, a farmer, has been murdered at Ardloman, in Tipperary ; he was 
found lying in a small pool of water in a field adjoining his house, with his 
head crushed by a blow from some sharp instrument. ‘There had evidently 
been a violent struggle. As yet, the assassin is not known. 

Ten years ago, Tipperary county-gaol contained 1035 prisoners ; now it 
has but 107 inmates, and the greater number are charged with only minor 
offences. 





SCOTLAND. 


The General Assembly of the Church of Svotland was opened on the 
20th May with the usual ceremonies, by Lord Mansficld, the Lord High 
Commissioner. The Assembly has since sat from day to day, Sunday 
excepted. The Moderator was Dr. Leishman, of Govan. The subjects 
discussed have not been of general interest. 

The party in favour of direct action on the part of the Government of 
India in spreading Christianity among the Natives have received a 
check. The General Assembly refuse to support their views, and by 86 
to 31 adopted a resolution adhering to the general principles upon which 
their missions have hitherto been conducted, but instructing the missions 
committee to see how far those principles are affected by recent circum- 
stances, and demanding that no Government encouragement shall be 
given to idolatry. 

The General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland met on the 
same day, and have since continued to sit daily. ‘The Moderator was 
Dr. Beith, of Stirling. 


The good people of Glasgow gave a “ splendid banquet” on Wednes- 
day to Licutenant-Colonel Alison, son of ‘ historian Alison,” and lately 
on the staff of Sir Colin Campbell, on his return from India, where he 
was severely wounded—before Lucknow, The Lord Provost occupied 
the chair. The guest of the evening made a soldierly speech, descriptive 
of the war in India and the conduct of Sir Colin Campbell. Sir Archi- 
bald Alison also made a speech, from which we extract one of the plums. 
It should be added that the speech was made rather late in the evening. 

“Scotland has taken her Ss in the triumvirate of the national glory ; 
for, if England can record the deeds of her Marlborough, and Ireland point 
exultation to Wellington’s name, Scotland can now place by their side 
that of Campbell. And if the first restrained the ambition of Louis XIV., 
and the second rescued Europe from the grasp of Napoleon, the last has done 
a still greater service to humanity, for he has delivered India from the 
tyranny of Nana Sahib,” 


The Glasgow Herald records the death of a local hero of old times when it 
required some courage to be a Reformer. Mr. Turner of Thrushgrove died 
last week, aged ninety. In early life he was the friend of Palmer, Muir, 
and Gerrald. ‘‘ At the conclusion of the French war in 1815, great discon- 
tent prevailed throughout the country, particularly in the west of Scotland. 


cludes by saying that he has resolved on not making any subventions to 
such heritable establishments as may possess landed property, the sale 
and conversion of which would so materially add to their resources. 

This measure is regarded as a means of giving a lift to the public 
funds, now greatly depressed. The circular has excited great opposition, 
except in socialist and republican quarters, The Commission des Ilospices 
is preparing a very strong protest against the measure for the sale, either 
voluntary or forced, of the property belonging to charitable foundations ; 
and, as the members are not the salaried officers of the Government and 
do not depend on it, but perform their duties gratuitously, it is expected 
they will resign, and that their example will be followed by many others 
in the provinces. 

It seemhs now to be gencrally admitted that Prince Napoleon will go 
out to Algeria as the Lieutenant of the Emperor. 

The following letter, describing the “‘ Hyena” duel, has been inserted 


| in the Judustriel of St. Germain, at the request of the officers of the Ist 


Cuirassiers of the Guard, who went to the office of the journal in a body 
and in uniform, ready ‘in case of need to require its insertion.” The 
publishers remonstrated ; the officers considered that evidence of a “‘ case 
of need.” 

* Abbeville, May 20. 

“‘ Gentlemen—Figevro, in its number of May 6, inserted an article which 
was an insult to all the officers of the army. In giving an account ofa 
soirée this journal said, ‘ Remarkable improvement—the inevitable sub- 
lieutenant was not there,’ &c. On reading this article, M. Courtiel, a sub- 
lieutenant of the 9th Chasseurs, in garrison at Amiens, addressed a letter to 
M. de Péne, (the ‘Nemo’ of Figare,) the author of the article, calling upon 
him for satisfaction for the insult, Almost simultaneously M. Hyenne, an 
ofticer of the same regiment, in garrison at Abbeville, also sent a challenge 
to M. de Péne. No answer was sent to either of these letters, but Figaro, 
of the 13th, contained a second article, replying, in coarse terms, to M. 
Courtiel’s letter. ‘Thereupon this officer came to Paris, accompanied by his 
two seconds, MM. Ilyenne and Rogé. The meeting between M. de Péne 
and M. Courtiel took place in Vesinet wood. M. Courticl having received a 
wound in the fore-part of his arm was compelled to renounce the combat 
which had been of very short duration (one minute.) M. Hyenne, then 
approaching M. de Péne, addressed him with the most perfect coolness, and 
the following dialogue occurred—‘I also, sir, wrote to you on the subject 
of your article, and I signed my name to my letter. Do you remember it?’ 
‘Yes, sir, Ido.’ ‘Then you owe me satisfaction, and I demand it of you.’ 
* But it would be very difficult for me to fight with all the officers of the 
army.’ ‘You have insulted them all, and they have all the right to foree 
you to draw the sword.’ ‘I refer to my seconds.’ In this state of things 
the seconds having intimated their intention to leave the ground, M. Hyenne 
urgently repeated his demand to fight. He told these gentlemen that he 


| was determined to fight M. de Péne, and that if a meeting were refused he 


| *You must fight.’ 


The result was a universal outery for Parliamentary reform, and public | 


meetings became the order of the day. The leading men determined on 
holding a great public meeting in the Green, but the magisterial dignitaries 
of the time refused the use of the park for such a purpose, and other spaces 
being denied, Mr. Turner offered the privilege of a field attached to his pro- 

rty of Thrushgrove, and here, in 1816, the first large out-door meeting in 
avour of Parliamentary reform took place, upwards of 23,000 people being 
present. Mr. Turner now became a marked man, and shortly after this 
the Lord Advocate M‘Conochy issued a warrant for his apprehension on a 
charge of high treason. He and several others were taken up and confined 
in Bridewell for some time, but the charge being groundless, all were 
restored to their friends. The proceedings gave a great notoriety to Mr. 
Turner’s name, and he now corresponded with the leading Reformers of the 
day, the late Lord Archibald Hamilton, Major Cartwright, Mr. Joseph 
Hume, and other celebrities of that stamp being among his friends. The 
ever memorable 1830 found Mr. Turner a zealous and active partisan in the 
good old cause. 
the ‘three glorious days’ and the passing of the Reform Bill he was a 
most active organizer of the political associations which those times called 
into existence, and was the chairman of the Glasgow Political Union.” 

Two men and a boy have been buried alive in the Garnkirk Coal Com- 
pany’s claypits, near Glasgow, from Friday afternoon to Monday morning, 
and yet rescued alive. While they were at work, a large part of the roof of 
the gallery gave way, shutting them in. They at first tried to dig their 
way out, but gave up the task as hopeless when they heard another fall of 
roof. They were saved by the untiring efforts of their fellow miners: sixty 
men, working in short relays, day and night, dug a gallery to the prison of 
the sufferers, and eventually got all three out alive, though of course in a 
very weak condition. 





FAareign aud Colonial. 


Franrt.—The Conference of Paris held a preliminary meeting on 

turday, and assembled again on Wednesday. With the exception of 
Count Walewski, the president, none of the first plenipotentiaries who met 
on the memorable occasion of the termination of the Crimean war were 
ey on that day. Austria was represented by Baron Hubner, Eng- 

d by Lord Cowley, Sardinia by the Marquis de Villamarina, Prussia 
by Count Hatzfeldt, Russia by Count Kisselef (in the place of Baron 
Brunnow), and Turkey by Fuad Pacha (instead of Djemil Bey). 

Gene Espinasse, the Minister of the Interior, has startled France by 
4 circular to the Prefects, sctting forth the advantage that would result 
from the conversion of landed property possessed by charitable institu- 
tions into public stock. He estimates the value of these lands at 
500,000,000 francs. At present they only yield 22 per cent. 

“‘ By the sale of this landed property and the investment of the proceeds in 
the public funds the managers of those charitable establishments would be 
relieved from all the trouble and expense of looking after their possessions, 
and would avoid the losses to which they are exposed, at the same time that 

ir revenue would be increased.”’ 

The General requests the Prefects to use their influence, and in case of 
need their authority, to induce the directors of those establishments whose 
revenues might be thus improved to adopt the measure recommended ; 
and, as a further means of enforcing the adoption of his advice, he con- 


During that most exciting period between the advent of | 





should be under the painful necessity of insulting him. M. de Péne and 
his seconds continuing to refuse, M. Hyenne, after a last entreaty, which 
produced no effect, used an insulting gesture (a chiguenard) towards his ad- 
versary, who thereupon asked his seconds what he should do, They replied 
Sut one of them objected that M. Hyenne ought not to 
be allowed to measure swords with an adversary whose method of tighting 
he had just had an opportunity of studying. M. Hyenne, who had pistols 
about him, insisted that M. de Péne should choose the arm which he preferred. 
The sword was chosen, and M, de Péne received two wounds. We think it 
necessary to give you all the details of this double mecting, in order that 
your opinion may not be misled by reading the contradictory and malicious 
comments of certain journals. For instance, in the Jrdustric! of St. Ger- 
main, which first gave an account of the duel, it was stated that after M. 
Courtiel was wounded M. Hyenne thought fit to take up the affair, This 
way of telling the story is insulting and incorrect, for M. Hyenne did not 
avenge M. Courtiel, but the entire army. This is the proper place to assert 
in the most unequivocal manner that M. de Péne was responsible for his 
article, not only to an individual but to a class. In the Figaro Pregramme 
of the 17th, M. de Villemessant, in allusion to the energetic and calm inter- 
vention of M. Hyenne, calls it an ‘ indescribable scene.’ He takes care to 
notice only the provocation, and passes over the entirely proper conduct of 
that officer. The army, which is such a good judge in affairs of honour, 
will appreciate the facts. The officers of the cavalry and artillery of the 
guard, as well as those of the 84th Regiment, have spontaneously assured 
me of their entire sympathy. Gentlemen, 7 desire is that the army, to 
whom the original insult was addressed, should know precisely in what way 
it was avenged. (Signed) Rook, one of the seconds.” 

M. de Pénc is still in a dangerous state, but hopes of his recovery are 
entertained. The Mémorial d’ Amiens states that “‘ M. Courtiel and M. 
Hyenne, principals in the two ducls with M. de Péne, and M. Rogé, 
second to these gentlemen, all three officers in the 9th Regiment of Chas- 
seurs, in garrison at Abbeville, have been summoned by the Juge d’In- 
struction of Versailles to appear before him and undergo an interrogatory. 
The proprietor of the Figaro has also been required to attend.” 

The Minister of War, wishing to stop the consequences of the duel be- 
tween M. de Péne and Licutenant Hyenne, has addressed a circular to 
the Colonels commanding regiments to forbid the writing of letters by 
officers to the directors of newspapers ; adding that the “honour” of the 
army stands too high in the estimation of the French people and of the 
whole world to be affected by the ill-timed pleasantry of an obscure 
journal. There was nothing against the “honour” of the army in the 
Figaro; the paragraph had merely reference to their demeanour in 
society. 

Staly.—The debate on the loan in the Piedmontese Commons, gave 
Count Cavour an na arigge | of reviewing the financial policy of his and 
»receding Governments. ‘The complaint was, that the country was too 
oct taxed, and that the taxes fell upon the poor. Count Cavour’s 
object was to show that the taxcs imposed since 1848 were conformable 
to sound principles, and did not press upon the poor. Thus the labourer 
does not pay the personal tax ; the salt-duties, and all the customs- 
duties, have been enormously reduced, so that food and clothing are 
cheaper than heretofore. Wages were never so high as they are now. 
The labourer, therefore, earns more and buys cheaper than he ever did 
before. He showed that silk manufactures have made great progress, 


| that railways have given the manufacturers larger profits by cheapening 


the cost of transit, and wine-growers in like manner. He declared him- 
self in favour of the income-tax. : 
“T constantly hear speak of studying to establish a general system ; if 
there were a country in which a gencral system existed I would have gone 
there to study it, and then return here and propose it. We have direct and 
indirect taxes, as in almost all the countries of Europe. It would have been 
an imprudence to try to improvise a system here. We have thought it 
more advisable to impose some new taxes which should have the smallest 
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defects possible. Good taxes, allow me to say, do not exist. (Laughter.) 
They must always have the effect of imposing a burden upon the citizen, 
and of diverting a portion of capital from production, But there are con- 
ditions which must be observed if we would not have very bad taxes—that 
is to say, that the sacrifice of the tax-payers be not greater than the benefit 
to the State; that the expenses of collection should not be heavy ; that they 
should not bear injuriously upon one class of citizens to the benefit of 
another class ; that they should not press upon instruments of production, 
or (as far as can be possibly avoided) upon raw material; that the taxes 
should be distributed as far as possible proportionally.” 

During the debate it had been proposed that the property of the 
Church should be appropriated and the clergy paid by the state. 
this Count Cavour objected. 

“I think,” said he, ‘the measure would have for certain effect either to 
render the clergy of our country servile, or quite to alienate them from the 
material interests of society, and to leave them animated only by a spirit of 
caste. I do not think the former result would come to pass, because I too 
highly esteem our clergy to believe that they will ever sacrifice their in- 
dependence and the duties of their ministry to pecuniary interests. But if 
this were to be, should we have conferred a benefit on society, or liberty ? 
We should have done, I think, the greatest possible harm to liberty, we 
should have constituted an administrative despotism. It has been my lot, 
little to be envied, to be Minister for several years, and I will say that, if 
to the means of action possessed by the Government there were to be joined 
a means of action on the clergy, the Government would be rendered too 
powerful for the interests of liberty. If the clergy were to be made de- 
pendent on the civil power, our institutions would be vitiated from the root ; 
we should have an appearance of liberty, but substantially, a tremendous 
administrative despotism. If the administration of the Roman States has 
its inconveniences, it is because the civil power is in the hands of ecclesi- 
astics; and if with us the clergy were made dependent on the civil power, 
we should arrive at analogous, and perhaps still more pernicious results. 
But I think the incameramento would produce the contrary effect, would 
increase in the clergy the spirit of caste, wonld detach them still more from 
civil society. I speak in the purely social point of view. The organiza- 
tion of the Catholic clergy has the defect of having few ties with civil so- 
ciety. Separated from his family, not permitted to aspire to create himself 
another, the priest concentrates his affections on his caste. But if he has 
property, that constitutes a tie to civil society and neutralizes the tendency 
to separation. In this I am supported by one of the greatest of modern 
publicists, De Tocqueville. In his last work he, also, manifests the opinion 
that to deprive the clergy of their vested property is to render a service to 
the Holy See. Subject to a foreign authority and without families, the 
clergy’s sole link with society is their property. In France and in Bel- 
= a perfect incameramento was made, What were the consequences ? 

admit that the 'rench clergy are now more zealous and moral than under 
the old régime ; but they are also less national and less liberal. Under 
the old regime they had a greater spirit of independence with respect to 
Rome, and more attachment to certain national maxims and to liberty. 
Many members of the clergy promoted classical and philosophical studies ; 
now the French clergy are more ultramontane than ours... . . I have 
no reason to be pleased with the clerical press, but a spirit of impartiality 
makes me declare that, however exaggerated and devoted to Rome it may 

, it is less so than the journals of the bishops of Bruges andGhent. Were 
we to allow the clergy to be paid by their flocks, we should augment their 
fanaticism. Look at Ireland, whose clergy is still more ultramontane 
than that of France, and went so far as to praise Nana Sahib and the 


Se rg.”" 

With respect to the economical decline, he referred to the results of the cen- 
sus, showing an increased population. According to the census taken on the 
31st of December 1857, the population of the Sardinian States is 5,056,672. An 
exact comparison with the census of 1848 cannot yet be made, because another 
system had been followed ; in 1848 Sardinian subjects absent from the coun- 
try had been included. Even with this difference the increase is 177,000, 
which would be 250,000 were allowance made for the absentees; and be- 
tween 1848 and 1857 there were wars and epidemics. In France, from 1846 
to 1851 the increase was only 281,000; from 1851 to 1856, 257,000. The 
increase of population in Sardinia had been concurrent with a rise in the 
prices of labour, This fact furnished a demonstration with respect to the 
increase of the public riches which he thought incontestable. ‘‘ Certain 
Deputies have said that their vote was uncertain by reason of the political 
considerations involved in a change of Ministry. Ll had occasion, not long 
since, clearly to explain the direction of the foreign policy of this Govern- 
ment. I declared that our policy abroad was and must be purely national ; 
our policy at home liberal and reformatory. I know that some, while ad- 
mitting our foreign policy to be national, have doubts respecting our home 
policy. Those are in an error, which we might dispel by merely indicating 
the facts of our Parliamentary life ; but what we will say is, that those per- 
sons hint at an impossibility. It is my absolute conviction that, in the ac- 
tual condition of Piedmont, it is impossible to have a national and Italian 
policy abroad if the internal policy be not liberal and reforming; as it 


would also be impossible to follow a liberal and reforming policy at home | 


without having a national and Italian policy abroad. If you think that we 
have a national and Italian policy abroad, you must believe also that our 
internal policy is liberal and reforming. (‘‘ Bravo, bravo!’’) You ean 
have no doubt about that. We intend to continue in the path of reform 
and of liberty. We cannot say whether we shall proceed more or less ra- 


pidly, because, if there be no doubt as to the tendency and the aim, there is | 


as to the manner. Although the present Ministers have been many years 
in power, they love liberty and desire progress as much as any member of this 
Chamber; but those who sit in the seat of office see more clearly the obsta- 
cles and the difficulties that strew the path, and they know that perchance, 
by too great hurry, they would augment the dangers to liberty, the impedi- 
ments to reform, and even imperil what has already been won.” 

Queen Maria Christina was at Porto d’Anzio on the 10th May. The 
King of Naples, her brother, arrived there the same day to mect the 
Pope. The worthy brother and sister did not meet. As soon as the 
King arrived the » oe departed. 
time together; after which both returned to their homes. 


Prurtugal.—The Queen of Portugal landed at Lisbon on the 18th 
May. The King went on board ship to meet her. There were great re- 
joicings. On the 19th they were married with much ceremony in the 
Church of San Domingo. An immense crowd assembled, and made 
general holiday. 


Muntenrgra.—It scems now to be admitted on all sides that the 
recent ‘“ battle” at Grahovo was a treacherous massacre. An armistice 
had been concluded at the time the Turks were attacked in their camp. 
Fed Montenegrins, as usual, hastened back to their mountains with their 


There are now two large French men-of-war off the Montenegrin coast. 
Lord Lyons, with the Mediterranean squadron, entered the Adriatic early in 
the week. Two Austrian frigates, carrying soldiers, were on the 16th 


To | 


The King and the Pope passed some | 


| under orders for Cattaro. In Paris the question is said to have been 
arranged. The Porte has accepted the status quo of 1856. 


@uited States.—The Arabia arrived at Liverpool on Sunday with 
advices from New York to the 12th May. 

An attempt had been made by the Democrats to pass a resolution in 
the House of Representatives aeensting the Clayton-Bulwer treaty ; 
but it was defeated by 99 to 66. This movement is regarded in eon. 
nexion with a treaty concluded between the United States and Nj- 

| caragua, whereby the latter constitutes the former Protector of the 

transit route, permits United States troops to be landed in its defence 

and piaces United States citizens settling in the country on a footing 

| of equality with the natives. This is regarded as an attempt to steal 
march upon European influences, 

The bill admitting Minnesota as a State has passed Congress by] 
majorities. A new state is to be founded in New Mexico, to be called 

| Arizonia, 

The New York papers contain complaints of outrages perpetrated by 
English cruisers upon American ships off the Cuban coast. The out- 

| rages are searches. The Senate has called for information respecting these 
allegations. 
| Cape af Sank Bapr.—aAdvices from Cape Town to the 20th April 
have come to hand, 
A furious war is raging between the Boers of the Orange Free States 
and the Chief of the Basutos, Moshesh. The contest is likely to be a 
rotracted one, Sir George Grey intends maintaining strict neutrality, 
Saas numbers of Kaflirs are still being admitted into the colony under 
| the recent law. 

The harvest and vintage have been good. Flocks are healthy, and 
the material prosperity of the colony is rapidly increasing. The colonists 

| are anxiously looking forward to the stream of immigration which would 
soon set in towards the colony. The refusal of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to assist in constructing a harbour in Table Bay has been felt as a 
severe disappointment. 





PAiscellaneons. 


The remains of the late Duchess of Orleans were buried at the Catholic 
Chapel, Weybridge, in the vault where lie the ashes of Louis Philip 
and the Duchess of Nemours. A good deal of sympathy was shown by 
the people residing on the road between Richmond and Weybridge. 
Some nineteen coaches followed the hearse. The Prince Consort, all the 
Orleans family, residing in England, and many distinguished French 
ladies and gentlemen, were present at the grave. Among them were 
M. Guizot, M. Thiers, M. de Remusat, Count Duchatel, Count Mon- 
talembert, Prince Albert de Broglie. The representatives of Belgium, 
Russia, Austria, Sardinia, and six other foreign courts, were also present. 
As the late Duchess was a member of the Lutheran Church, a Lu- 
theran clergyman read the funeral service. 


Mr. Justice Coleridge is about to retire from the Queen’s Bench ; and 
Lord Chelmsford has selected Mr. Hugh Hill, Q.C., of the Northern 
Circuit, to sueceed him. Mr. Hill, a distinguished barrister, is a native 
of Ireland. The appointment seems to have given general satisfaction. 


The last Quarterly Return of the Registrar-General is a more than 
usually able document, and one that claims the attention of all who re- 
gard the health of the country as a thing of paramount importance, Dr, 
Barker has performed a series of experiments showing the poisonous ef- 
fects of cesspool air upon dogs and birds. The Registrar-General says— 

‘‘ Instead of a few animals in a close chamber, more than two millions of 
people live in London over sewers and cess ls. The poison is generated 
in every house; it is distributed conveniently along all the lines of road, so 
as to throw up its vapours into the mouths, throats, and lungs of the people 
through innumerable gully-holes, which are either left untrapped or trapped 
imperfectly, in order that the poisonous gases might escape. A variation in 
the pressure of the atmosphere draws up the stinking air from the sewers, 
like Dr. Barker’s bellows. All the details of the experiment were as care- 
fully contrived by the engineers of the Old Sewers Commissioners as if they 
were constructing an apparatus for passing currents of poisonous air steadily 
| over London, with a view, like Dr. Barker, to ascertain their exact effects, 

The engineers of the new Board of Works have endeavoured to keep the ap- 
yaratus in order. It is now time that this cruel experiment should cease, 
Past year, when no epidemic prevailed, not less than 14,795 unnatural 
deaths were registered in London. This was the aggregate effect of impure 
airs and of other sanitary defects, Will the London Boards of Works sto) 
| the experiment? Are they, like Dr. Barker, convinced and satisfied? 

Will they bring their common sense to bear on this question? Gases are 
| constantly generated in the sewers and cesspools, and these gases will es- 
| cape. Their elasticity carries them—and perhaps still more poisonous or- 
ganic compounds—through the gully-holes, so long as there is no other 
| outlet. But what can be an easier engineering problem than to discharge 
ases, through pipes running up, and at 
least as high as the chimneys? This is in partial operation, and, if made 
universal, would be a mitigation of the evil. There are many ways of get- 
ting entirely rid of these gases, and why should not the inexpensive work 
be at once done ?” 





| into the atmosphere the sewer 





Accounts from Berlin state that the Princess Frederick William is ‘still 
suffering from the effects of a fall she had on the staircase at the Royal 
Palace at Berlin.” 

Lord Palmerston had a dinner-party on Saturday ; and Lady Palmerston 
afterwards held an assembly. 

The officers of the Life Guards dined together at the London Tavern on 
Saturday: the Earl of Lucan presided. 

The Duchess of Inverness gave a grand ball at Kensington Palace on 
Wednesday evening. 

Mr. Gladstone had a dinner-party on Wednesday; and Mrs. Gladstone 
afterwards held a reception. 


The public will be glad to hear that Mr. Henry Watt, well known as the 
chief engineer of the Cagliari, though far from being quite well, is improv- 
ing in health and spirits. He is at present residing at the sea-side, and it 
is confidently believed that he will quite recover from the effect of his long 
and cruel imprisonment in Bomba’s prisons.—Neweastle Express. 


Yesterday morning about 630 men of the 100th Regiment arrived from 
Montreal, and took up barrack accommodation in the citadel. The Com- 
mandant and Staff of the garrison were on the wharf when they landed, and 
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qon———————E a 
of the 39th Regiment played them up to their quarters. The 

o- rather a Sapiens body. of men physically, but as they are 
dressed in the old military uniform, “= do not show to full advantage in 
the eyes of the “ civil’’ population. e Montreal Herald says they will 
remain in this city till the end of the month, and when joined by the re- 
mainder from Montreal will proceed to England. The regiment is nearly 
wholly organized, and in a few days may be expected to complete its quota, 
and will then be 1000 strong.—Quebec Chronicle. 

The last advices from the Cape of Good Hope mention that five Russian 
vessels of war are in Simon’s Bay en route to China, 


The Government of France, it seems, have notified to photographers that 
they must get rid of their ‘‘ smoothing presses ’’—such presses, it appears, 
might be converted into a means of copying or lithographing, and the Em- 
+s Government abhors anything like ‘* unlicensed printing.” 

The Indépendance Belge is to be prohibited from entering France for an 
indefinite time. 

The returns of the customs revenue of France show a considerable falling- 
off this year. 

The Boston (U.S.) Traveller states that intelligence had been received at 
the rooms of the Baptist Missionary Union in that city, which reported that 
the King of Burmah had withdrawn his —— and countenance from the 
Buddhist priests at Ava, and banished hundreds of them from the monas- 
teries in the neighbourhood of Amarapura. 

A horseflesh banquet has taken place at Bourg, in France : soup, cutlets, 
steaks, and roast joints were served up, made from a fine animal which it 
had been found necessary to kill. There was ‘a certain flavour’’ in the 
dishes—the guests ‘did not appear te be much delighted with the no- 
velty’”: one can fancy from the tone of the report that there were some 
wry faces at the dinner-table of the ** Hétel du Midi.” 


A coi mdent of the Zimes states that a specimen of gold found in 
Vancouver's Island six years ago is now to be seen in the British Museum. 
He remarks—‘‘ There seems to be some little excitement about the discovery 
of gold in Vancouver's Island. The Hudson’s Bay Company have been 
aware of the fact for years, but their interests are not in accordance with the 
reat of their countrymen.” 


The return of the Registrar-General shows that the total of deaths in 
London was slightly increased last week, namely from 1050 to 1080. It is 
still, however, fifty under the corrected average. Six persons who had at- 
tained the age of ninety years and upwards were registered in the week, the 
two oldest of whom were a man, aged ninety-six years, who died in Great 
Dover Street, Newington, and a woman, aged ninety-seven, in Beaumont 
py he mgery Besides these, a labourer’s widow died at the age of 
a hun years, at 4, Pratt Alley, Whitechapel. 

The stormy weather wiich we have had in England has prevailed with 
even greater violence in Ireland. On Sunday there were torrents of rain 
and hail: the hailstones were the size of small marbles, and much damage 
was done to windows, while the blossoms of the fruit-trees suffered much. 

Since 1844 the number of immigrants arrived in the ports of the United 
States has been 3,907,018—a respectable nation, The greatest number in 
one year was in 1854—460,474. 

The Stonesdale Democrat, published in Wayne county, Pennsylvania, 
chronicles the death of a revolutionary heroine named Mrs. Sarah Benjamin, 
at the extraordinary age of 114 years 5 months and 3 days. 


The ship Majestic, from Liverpool to Prince Edwerd’s Island, was burnt 
on her , in consequence of some oakum in the hold having ignited. 
The crew | passengers made persevering efforts to get the fire under, but 

iled. The ‘* two chief officers,” however, are reported to have been “ al- 
most helplessly intoxicated all the time.’’ When the fire was gaining a 

head, a steamer fortunately hove in sight; the people were taken from 

e Majestic ; and she was left to be consumed. 


Crystat Patace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday, 
May 28th, including season-ticket-holders, 73,182. 


- POSTSCRIPT. = 


The House of Commons met at four o'clock yesterday and sat until long 
after midnight. It was, however, engaged, for the greater part of the 
time, on Committee of Supply, voting military and civil estimates, 

The principal incident of political importance occurred early in the 
evening. On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, Lord 
Joun Res 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer at Slough. Lord John, in a moderate 
manner, referred to four statements made by Mr. Disraeli. He said that 
when the present Government acceded to office the question of peace or 
war was one not of weeks and days, but of hours. Lord John could 
not believe this statement. He could not learn from any member of the 
Government, Lord Clarendon in particular, that when they were in office 

was any apprehension of an imminent war. Therecould only have been 

& misunderstanding about the Conspiracy Bill. If Mr. Disraeli meant that 

war was to be apprehended because we would not alter our laws, then 

Lord John could not rely so firmly on the pacific policy of the French 

Government as he was disposed to do. If peace hung on a thread why 

did the present Government disband the Militia? Why did they support 
. Gibson’s motion which threw over the Conspiracy Bill ? 

“Tt was rumoured that the then Ambassador of France complained that 
he had reason to expect that the gentlemen opposite would have supported 
the bill when they came into office,—that it would have been carried 
through both Houses, and that his expectations had been disappointed. I 
can conceive that there might have been a great deal of irritation existing if 

t were the case, not against this country but against the present Adminis- 
tration.” The second statement was that to upset the Government war had 
been nearly precipitated between Sardinia and Naples. On that subject the 
House had p eo. great forbearance. It was perfectly competent for Mr. 
Kinglake to give notice of his motion, but when negotiations began the 

ouse did not interfere. The third statement was that regarding Indian 
policy. Mr. Disraeli said the question was, should we pursue a policy of 
extermination or one of discriminating amnesty > Who ever pro a ley 
of extermination? Mr. Disraeli had described a “‘terrificscene ” in that House, 
for which he was indebted more to his imagination than to fact ; and had 
said that if a majority had censured the Government they would have had 
to defend their opinions on the hustings. Lord John held that a Minister, 
when defeated in that House, ought not to have recourse to what Burke 





called “‘a enal dissolution.” Ministers represent the Crown, and they are 
bound not ight to attribute unjust and. unpatriotic motives to the ma- 
Jority. Lord John did not advise a dissolution in 1852; and he regretted 


SELL called attention to parts of the extraordinary speech of 


that Lord Palmerston advised a dissolution last year. The evil will not be 
remedied if Lord Derby says whenever he is thwarted in Parliament, that 
he will advise the Queen to dissolve Parliament, and if he uses that asa 
threat to coerce Members. The threat of dissolution had been commonly 
used in society and the clubs. Ministers have not yet gained the confidence 
of the House. 

** There are various questions which have to be brought forward upon 
which the Government will have to produce measures and to defend their 
= I do not wish to anticipate any of them—(* Oh, oh ! **)—but we 
shall have several of them in the course of the next fortnight or three weeks, 
and, if the Government succeed in gaining the majority of the House, those 
who agree with them will of course rejoice, while those who do not will have 
to bow to the decision. I am willing to accept that position, for I think it 
a constitutional position for a Minister of the Crown, but I do not think 
that any Government which does not obtain confidence, which does not 
establish itself in the aquaien of this House, ought by threats of a dissolution, 
or by any such unworthy means of that kind, to endeavour to obtain strength 
at the expense of the independence of Members of this House.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. Disraeui said there was not in his speech at Slough a si 
phrase or a single statement which authorized Lord John in making 
statement he had made, or justified the impression which he wished to 
convey. (Cries of “Oh, oh !") Mr. Disraeli had not attacked the 
House of Commons. On the contrary, he said they had baffled the in- 
trigues and machinations with which the Government had been assailed. 
Lord John was astounded as to his statement respecting our relations 
with France. He consulted Lord Clarendon. Why did he not consult 
Lord Palmerston? Every one knows that our relations with France 
were in a critical and delicate state. 

“Sir, the relations which existed between England and France three 
months ago are very much changed, I may say entirely changed; and there 
subsists at this moment, as is shown by the accord which now prevails 
between them in the management of great transactions, a closer approxima- 
tion to that entire good feeling which was prevalent a year ago, and fora 
long time prior to that date, and which at present forms a marked contrast 
to the tone and temper that pervaded the two countries when we acceded to 
office.”” (Cheers.) 

Mr. Disraeli denied that in his reference to the relations between Naples 
and Sardinia, he had accused the House of Commons of trying to precipi- 
tate a war. He accused ‘‘ arch-intriguers’’ and a ** cabal,’’ and he believed 
the House would support the Government when they renew their attempts. 
He denied that at Slough he had used the word “ extermination” in refe- 
rence to India. He had said the Government was opposed to confiscation, 
and in favour of a discriminating amnesty. He denied that he had made 
any unconstitutional statement respecting a dissolution. No intimation 
was ever given that Ministers would advise a dissolution. But ** what 
made people everywhere say ‘ This must end in a dissolution’? Why, Sir, 
it was the conduct of certain individuals in this House, who so behaved to- 
wards her Majesty’s Government that people began to sce and to feel that 
there was no alternative but getting rid of the House.” (Laughter.) When 
it was seen that a ‘* Cabal”’ was organized, *‘ it wanted no Minister to 
menace Parliament—it wanted not even the private intimations of people in 
office to influence votes. The fear of a dissolution, the announcement of a 
dissolution, came from the opposite benches—from the nee rty. 
(‘* Hear, hear !’’) It was the general opinion of the country, which felt that 
the Government of Lord Derby, encountering such opposition, ought not to 
and could not fall without appealing to the popular sense, That was the 
general feeling.” 

In the subsequent discussion Mr. Ricu said that Mr. Disraeli had 
supported his unjustifiable statement respecting England and France by 
flimsy and irrelevant reasons. Sir Grorce Lewis reinforced Lord John 
Russell by a further reference to the passages in Mr. Disraeli’s speech 
touching peace and war, Indian policy, and the Cabal. As to France 
and England, he said— 

“To say that there was any such misunderstanding between the Govern- 
ment of France and the Government of England as threatened this country 
with imminent war is, in my opinion, one of the greatest misrepresentations 
which any responsible Minister ever attempted to impose upon the credulity 
of this House and the public at large. (Cheers.) I deny it in the most 
positive manner, and I feel satisfied that the right honourable gentleman 
will find himself utter unable to produce any evidence in support of his as- 
sertion.”” 

Mr. Mitner Ginson defended his course in relation to the Conspiracy 
Bill, and defended the Government in its policy towards Sardinia. The 
Liberal party are in opposition, he said, because they have been badly 
led, and they cannot be restored to power unless they carry measures 
founded on their own principles. Mr. CoLirer attacked, and Mr, Wurrr- 
stpE defended the Government. Lord Joun Russe... explained that 
Mr. Disraeli did not use the word “ extermination,”’ but the words “ un- 
mitigated vengeance ”’ and ‘‘ massacre.” 

Here the subject dropped. In Committee of Supply Mr. Wisr moved 





that the vote of 2720/. for the salary of the “sham” office of Lord 
| Privy Seal should be struck out of the estimates. Negatived by 71 to 31, 
Early in the evening Mr. Washington Wilks, proprietor, editor, publisher, 
and printer, of the Carlisle Examiner was examined at the bar, found 

guilty nem. con. of a breach of privilege in publishing a false and scanda- 
lous libel on Mr. Clive, and ordered into the custody of the Sergeant at 
Arms. Mr. Hudson Scott, formerly printer, appeared and was di 
charged. 


The mails from India and China arrived this morning, bringing dates 
from Calcutta to the 22d, and from Hongkong to the 13th April. The 
Indian news contains but few facts of moment. Sir Colin Campbell was 
on the 19th en route to Futteyghur. Brigadier Walpole had attacked a 
fort in Oude, and had suffered considerable loss. The rebels fled from 
the fort in the night. Brigadier Jones, advancing from Rorkee, had 
beaten the rebels in a combat. No more news of the march of the Kotah 
men has arrived. The rebels were gathering at Calpee under the Ranee 
of Jhansi. In the Indian journals there is a cry for reinforcements. 

The news from China is of some interest. Lord Elgin was at Shanghai. 
He received a deputation of merchants on the 29th March, and replied to 
an address from them. He said that his instructions originally gave him a 
wide discretion. It had been since so widened, as to leave him to act in 
a great measure on his own judgment. He had never receded from his 
just and moderate demands on the Chinese. He was ready to repeat in 
the vicinity of Pekin the experiment made at Canton—if necessary. In 
this policy he could count upon the codéperation of the French, and the 
goodwill of the other powers. But when force and diplomacy had done 
their part the work would be only at its commencement. Christian 
civilization will have to win its way among a sceptical and ingenious 





people. He hoped the merchants would give him their aid to enable 
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him to judge correctly of the causes that have given Shanghai its emi- 
nent position among the ports opened to trade in China. Lord Elgin and 
all the Ministers go to Teentsin, there to negotiate with the Government 
of Pekin. 


The act imposing a penny stamp on checks came into operation on Tues- 
day morning, the 25th, and not on Monday as was at first intended. In 
cases where money is paid across the counter to the drawer of a check him- 
self, such check beimtg ‘to self,’ and not to order, no stamp will be requi- 
site, the cases contemplated in the various some Acts being those only in 
which a third party is concerned, and which are held to arise out of trans- 
actions of profit. “Transfer tickets for Customs and other payments issued 
by bankers against stamped checks for the sake of security will also be 
exempt. 

The dividend of the Trust and Loan Company of Upper Canada for the 
past six months is to be at the rate of 7 per cent per annum. 

The Great Southern of India Railway have notified that a guarantee of 5 
per cent has been conceded by the India Company on their subscribed 
capital of 1,000,000/. 

The annual report of the Oriental Gas Company shows that the business 
of the Company at Calcutta is making progress. ‘The city was first supplied 
with gas in July last ; the number of lights then supplied was 333, but now 
the total has increased to 1040, 

The commercial news from Caleutta by Monday’s telegram appeared satis- 
factory, the demand for European manufactures having reduced the stocks 
in warehouse to a low point. 

The Corn-market on Monday was slightly firmer, an advance of 1s. being 
occasionally obtained. 

The Board of Trade Returns for April possess considerable interest. They 
still exhibit a falling-off as compared with the corresponding month of last 
year, but it is only 534,411/.—in the three preceding months of this year the 
average reduction was 1,772,401/. The return, therefore, shows some signs 
of a revival of trade. Owing to the Eastern demand, the shipments of cot- 
ton goods show an increase of 327,067/. ; the largest reductions were in iron 
and steel, silks, and woollens. In the imports of raw materials, there is a 
reduction in all articles but cotton. 


Ghe Cheatres. 

An English version of the vaudeville Edgard et sa bonne, executed by 
Mr. J. M. Morton, and entitled Ow French Lady's Maid, will probably 
hold an important place in dramatic annals, as the last novelty produced 
in the present Adelphi theatre. On Wednesday next Mr. B. Webster, 
the proprictor, will take a benefit, in the course of which he will address 
the audience on “ past successes” and ‘‘ future prospects,” and then a 
house that for so many years has been called par excellence the “ pet 
theatre” of London, will begin to crumble away under the influence of 
the modern spirit of improvement. A new and handsome edifice is to 
rise in its place, under the auspices of the same proprietor ; but still from 
early associations many old-fashioned play-goers will doubtless regret 
the ugly little house, that has always been voted inconvenient, and al- 
ways been found prosperous, 

The piece itself{—a comedy in foundation, a farce in detail—depends 
greatly on the excellent acting of Mr. Webster and Madame Celeste, who 
admirably illustrate the false position that is likely to arise when an im- 

rudent young gentleman indulges in flirtation with a maid-servant. 

he maid, meek and lowly to her mistress, is a relentless tyrant to her 
mistress’s nephew, whom she has entangled in her snares; for love being 
extinct, her reign is one of terror only, and the luckless youth has so 
completely ceased to be master of his own actions, that he cannot even 
accompany his aunt to an evening party, if the despot of the establish- 
ment sets her face against the expedition, All sorts of practical absurdi- 
ties arise from the false position of the young gentleman, who has to 
practise two courses of artifice at once, that he may deceive his aunt on 
one side and the abigail on the other ; but a real intellectual enjoyment is 
afforded by Madame Celeste’s delineation of absolute power, and Mr. 
Webster’s picture of utter subjection. 











Partstan THEATRICALS. 

M. Emile Augier is again in the field, having written, conjointly with 
M. Edouard Foussicr, a new piece, in five acts, which was produced at 
the Théatre du Vaudeville on Saturday last. ‘The modern dramatists of 
France shine greatly in constructing plays with immoral plots, for 
strictly moral purposes ; and the object of Les Lionnes Pauvres, as it is 
called, like that of Goethe’s juvenile work, ‘‘ Die Mitschuldigen,” is in- 
tended to show the vices that may exist under the mask of propricty, 
even among those classes which above all others are considered in every 
country the best representatives of social respectability. The principal 
“lionne”’ is not a lorette, but the young wife of M. Pommeau, an elderly 
notary, whose income is not sufficient to satisfy her extravagant tastes. 
That she may be in a position to mect the bills of exigent tradesmen, 
Madame Pommeau forms a liaison with M. Lecornier, an avocat, who 
willingly pays for her costly caprices, while he scarecly allows his .own 
wife sufficient money to maintain her establishment on a decent footing. 
An unlucky bonnet purchased by M. Lecornicr and worn by Madame 
Pommeau is the means of revealing the disreputable secret to the ne- 

lected wife, and a startling situation is the result of the discovery. 

adame Pommeau is in a ball-room, radiant with jewels but heavy 
at heart on account of a certain bill that must be paid on the 
following day. One of the party is M. Lecornicr, to whom she 
accordingly has recourse; and as this worthy gentleman is not pro- 
vided with the necessary funds, he tries his luck at play. For- 
tune is clearly against him, and while Madame Pommeau is watching 
with feverish anxiety the progress of ill-luck, she is suddenly accosted 
by Madame Lecornier, ‘‘ Vous étes la maitresse de mon mari, Madame, 
contenez-vous!”’ The tale ends unhappily enough, or rather points 
to a vista of unhappiness, without coming to any proper end at all. 
Finding herself utterly unable to obtain money from the usual 
source, or to soften the heart of a stern modiste, Madame Pommeau 
vaguely confesses her fault to her husband, and implores his forgiveness. 
The poor notary, not having learned the name of the delinquent, com- 
municates his griefs to M. Lecornier, whom he deems his Test friend, 
but whom a gesture of Madame Lecornier proves to be his rival. After 
an outburst of violence, he settles into a calm despair and quits the 
stage, followed by the comfortable remark, uttered by one Bordognon, 
the wise man of the piece, “Il en mourra!” 














| public, 


| in September next. 





Rusir. 


There is very little to say about the theatres this week. At Her 
Majesty’s there has been nothing but repetition of the three or four 
pieces produced at the beginning of the season, and which consequent} 
are getting somewhat stale, notwithstanding the attractions of Piccolo. 
mini and Titiets. Tonight, however, there is to be an interest; 
novelty—Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro, revived after a long interval. With 
Piccolomini as Susanna, Titiens as the Countess Almaviva, and Bellettj 
as Figaro, this charming opera will be finely performed, and we may ex. 
pect a delightful treat of genuine comedy and classical music, Sinee 
the opening of the new Covent Garden Theatre there has been but one 
change of performance: the Huguenots, after four or five repetitions 
having been replaced on Tuesday last by the Zraviata. Bosio, de. 
servedly a favourite, as a finished and brilliant singer, and agreeable 
actress, reappeared in the character of Violetta, in which she came forward 
last year as Piccolomini’s rival. They must divide the palm, such as it is 
between them; Bosio being the better singer, Piccolomini the better 
actress. There is a third Traviata at Drury Lane, now the Italian opera 
for the million. Signora Donnatelli was Verdi's own original Violetta, 
for whom the music of the part was expressly written: and, though 
this lady is not what she has been, she has more than the remains of a 
fine performer. Thus we have the Zraviata, almost nightly performed 
to crowded audiences at three different theatres; while the Barbiere aj 
Siviglia, produced last week at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and admirably 
performed by Alboni, Belletti, Belart, Corsi, and Vialetti, drew a thin 
house and has not been repeated ! 





During the week there have been several interesting concerts, 

The Philharmonic Society, which is regaining its high and palmy 
state of former days, gave its fourth concert on Monday—one of the best 
that it has given for many years. Joachim, the greatest violinist who 
has appeared since Paganim, again played; his pertormances being Men- 
delssohn’s Concerto and one of Bach’s Sonatas. Having already en- 
deavoured to give some idea of the powers of this incomparable artist, it 
is sufficient to say that they now shone in their fullest lustre, and threw 
the generally undemonstrative Philharmonic audience into transports of 
admiration and delight. ‘The orchestral pieces were Mozart's Symphony 
in G minor, Beethoven’s Symphony in F, Spohr’s Overture to Jessonda, 
and Cherubini’s Overture to Faniska—each a chef d’couvre of its author. 
The only singer was Miss Louisa Pyne, a never-failing favourite of the 
The room was literally full to overflowing. 

The migration of the Musical Union from Willis's Rooms to the new 
St. James’s Hall has been a fortunate move ; for the audiences are as 
crowded in the large building as they formerly were in the small one. 
At the concert of ‘Tuesday both Joachim and Rubinstein were perform- 
ers; and, among other things, played together Becthoven’s celebrated 
“ Kreutzer Sonata” for the piano and violin. We have often heard 
this marvellous piece, when one of the performers was a lion of the day ; 
but never before when there were two: and the effect produced by two 
such men, putting forth their whole strength as if in emulation of each 
other, was something which we could never have even imagined. About 
Rubinstein as a composer there may be difference of opinion ; but about 
him as a performer there can be none. 

Madame Szarvady (better known as Wilhelmina Clauss) gave her 
second matinée at Willis’s Rooms on Monday. As before, she showed 
the wide range of her attainments, by selecting her performances from 
the works ot the greatest ancient and modern masters—Handel, Scar- 
latti, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, and Heller: and she exhibited 
that combination of power and exccution with the utmost delicacy and 
refinement of style and expression, frem which her playing derives its 
peculiar charm. 

The other principal concerts of the weck were, Mr, Aguilar’s on Mon- 
day ; Signor and Madame Ferrari’s, and Herr Molique’s, on Wednesday : 
all good performances, worthy of the attention they received. 








We understand that a new oratorio, entitled Judith, and composed by 
Mr. Henry Leslie, will be produced at the Birmingham Musical Festival 
The managers of this important festival deserve 


| great credit for the encouragement which they afford to the production 





of works by English composers. 





STATE OF PARLIAMENTARY BUSINESS AT WHITSUNTIDE. 
RECEIVED THE ROYAL ASSENT, 
Bank Issues Indemnity Bill. 
East India Loan Bill. 
Havelock Annuities Bill. 
Consolidated Fund (10,000,000/.) Bill, 
Consolidated Fund (£00,000/,) Bill, 
Mutiny Bill. 
Marine Mutiny Bill. 
Militia Act Continuance Bill. 
Commons Enclosure Bill. 
Cambridge University Matriculation and Degrees Bill: stamp-duty re- 
pealed. 
General Board of Health, Skipton, Bill, No, 2. 
Customs Duties Bill. 
Loan Societies Bill: continuance of act. 
Chelsea Hospital and Water Works, Exchange of Lands, Bill. 
Exchequer Bills (20,911,500/.) Bill, 
Excise Duties Bill. 
Customs Duties Bill, No. 2. 
Exchequer Bonds (2,000,000/.) Bill. 
Stamp Duty on Drafts Bill. 
Consolidated Fund (11,000,0007.) Bill. 
The whole of the above were Ministerial Bills, mostly of the Derby Ministry; no 
Bill introduced by a private Member of either House has yet become law. 
BILLS IN PROGRESS, 
I. Tue Lorps. 
Ministerial Bills, and the stage arrived at. 
Ecclesiastical Commission : to amend acts and } Sond a cscend time. 
continue ° 






. Read a third time. 
BOUS . oe cers eee ee rer secesereeeeseseeser Bette, 
The first Bill was introduced by Lord Cranworth when he occupied the Woolsack. 
Non- Ministerial Bilis. 


Chief Justice of Bombay: to mak 


"> sag erase — t Lord Brougham....... Read a first time. 
Turnpike Road Offences. .......... Lord Portman ....... . Ditto, 
Law of Evidence Further Amend- R 
ment ....cccweces. Ccvecevccoces } Lord Brougham ...... Ditto 
Transfer of Real Estate..... +eeeee Lord Brougham .,.... Ditto. 
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——E ESS _ a 
Probates and Letters of Adminis- } Lord Cranworth ..,... Read a second time. 
























tration Act Amendment......... 
Divorce and Matrimonial Causes} 1 474 Cranworth ...... Ditto. 
Amendment....-..-- beetesesees 
oy Agste- ' nuke of Marlborough. Ditto. 
usref Property Amendment...... Lord St. Leonards Read a third time. 
Trustees, Mortgagees, Re. weeeeeee Lord Cranworth ...... Ditto. 
Protection of Female Children .... Bishop of Oxford ..... Ditto. 
Trustees Relief....... eter eeseeees Lord St. Leonards .., To Commons. 
Bishops’ Trusts Substitution...... Bishop of Oxford ..... Ditto. 
Church of England Special Services Archbp. of Canterbury Ditto. 
Transfer of Estate Simplification ., Lord St. Leonards .... Withdrawn. 
Imprisonment for Debt Abolition . Lord Brougham ...... Ditto. 
Religious Worship Act Amendment Earl of Shaftesbury ... Ditto. 
District Courts of Bankruptcy Abo- } Lord Brougham ...... Ditto. 
ene sosenrats Lord Campbell ....... Rejected. 
Barrel Organ Suppression ........ Marquis of Westmeath Ditto. 
II. Tur Commons, 
Ministerial Bills. 
Markets and Fairs, Ireland............00.e.ee005 Read a first time. 
Conspiracy to Murder ........+..0.eeeeeeeeceeeee Ditto, 
Medical Charities, Ireland ............000ecee08 Ditto. 
Government of India ............0.eeeeeeeeeeeee Ditto. 
Hainault Forest : allotment of commons ......... Ditto. 
Vaivevaltios, Scothand ..cccccccvcccscccscccceccs Ditto. 
Ess ndcccncenenenedeetntescesesseece Ditto. 
Poor Removal Law Amendment ..............+.. Ditto. 
Friendly Societies Act Amendment... Ditto, 
Titles to Land, Scotland ............. Ditto. 
Prince Edward Island Loan,.............++ee000+ Ditto. 
Copyright of Designs ..........cescceeceeeeseees Ditto. 
Chelsea Bridge Amendment............6.+.+005+ Ditto. 
London Corporation ...........00eeseeeeeeeeeeee Read a second time. 
Clerks of Petty-Sessions, Ireland ...............+. Ditto. 
Local Government: Public Health Act 1848...... Ditto. 
Durham County Palatine Jurisdiction ........... Ditto. 
Confirmation of Executors, &e..........66.6065- Ditto. 
Sale and Transfer of Land, Ireland Ditto. 
Ecclesiastical Corporations Leasing. Ditto. 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities, &c., Ditto. 
PUNE, DUONG cccndncescoceecesoecsesovessscese Ditto. 
Prescription, Ireland... .......sceccscssscccsceces Ditto. 
Chelsea Hospital: purchase of lands ........... To Lords. 
Chamcery Amendment .......cccccsccccccsccssces Ditto. 
Franchise Prisons: to abolish ..............00.5+ Ditto. 
Non-Parochial Registers ..........0.0000ccceeeee Ditto. 
Stamp Duty on Passports ........+2...eeececeeee Ditto. 
Portumna Bridge, Ireland: to abolish tolls....... Ditto. 
Medical Charities, Ireland .,.........scseesseee Withdrawn, 
Blaveleck’s Pematee ......cccccccecscccccesseces Ditto. 
Public Health Act (1848) Amendment ........... Ditto. 
Grand Jury Presentments, Ireland .............+ Ditto. 
General Board of Health, Skipton ...... Oecrccvee Ditto. 
Government of India, No. 2.........60...6ceeeee Ditto. 
Public Health Act (1848) Amendment, No. 2..... Ditto. 
Non-Parochial Register Act Amendment,........ Ditto. 
Non- Ministerial. 
. ye and Assurance Institu-} yy, sheridan ........ Leave given, 
Debtors and Creditors ...........+ Mr. Headlam Ditto. 
London Corporation Sir R. Carden . Read a first time. 
Tenants’ Compensation, Ireland... Mr. Macguire . Ditto, 
PE, SUE chs ke dcnccececsces Lord Elcho .......... Ditto. 
Medical Profession ............... Lord Elcho .........0+ Ditto. 
Edinburgh Annuity Tax .......... Mr. Black............ Ditto. 
Medical Practitioners ............ Mr. Cowper .......... Ditto. 
Es cocncenascoccesess Mr. Dunlop .......... Ditto. 
County Management ............. Sir E. Kerrison ... Ditto. 
Registration of Partnerships ...... Viscount Goderich,... Ditto. 
Election Committees Scrutiny Mr. Collins........... Ditto. 
County Franchise ............ os Biz. . King......-000 Ditto. 
ieg u H 9 “9 } 
_———— hac os0es ss st ; Mr. T. Duncombe .... Ditto. 
Public Grounds and Play Grounds. Mr. Slaney ........... Ditto. 
Game Laws, Ireland .............. Mr. 8. B. Miller ...... Ditto. 
Bishops’ Trusts Substitution, No.2) Mr. Briscoe .......... Ditto. 
Ecclesiastical Residences, Ireland, Mr. Napier........... Read a second time, 
en. eS eee Bs: PS incescees Ditto. 
oint-Stock Banking Companies: ) valle : 
limited liability ......... nonest j Mr. Headlam ........ Ditto, 
Church Rates Abolition Sir J. Trelawny ...... Ditto. 
Galway Freemen Disfranchisement Mr. G. Clive ......... Ditto. 
Marriage Law Amendment Viscount Bury ....... Ditto. 
Reformatory Schools, Ireland ..... Sergeant Deasy....... Ditto. 
. - eo of County Voters, Scot- } Sir E. Colebrook ..... Ditto. 
Property Qualification .......... er Te Ditto. 
: Sos Procedure Act ; Mr. Atherton ........ Ditto. 
U aw: s - “se * 
— t to amend 50th eee _ ' Mr. Cross .......00.0. Read a third time. 
; YER Ae Lord J. Russell....... Returned to Lords. 
Gac nd Houses of Correction.... Mr. Bowyer.......... Withdrawn, 
Prescription, Ireland ............. Be Ns bc cecteves Ditto. 
Poor Rates, Metropolis ........... ee eae Ditto. 
Patent Law Amendment .......... Mr. T. Duncombe .... Ditto. 
Masters and Workmen............ Mr. Mackinnon....... Ditto. 
Agricultural Statistics ............ BRP, OES oo o000cccvces Rejected, 
. — boos Animals Act Amend- 1 Viscount Raynham.... Ditto. 
\ en a inds (Scotland) Act ) Mr. Dunlop .......... Ditto. 
Weights and Measures...........- Be. TOGO ccecesscsce Ditto. 
Select Committees. 
Lonps. 
Deficiency of Means of Spiritual Instruction. 
Commons. 


Bank Acts. 

East India: Transport of Troops. 
Accidents on Railways, 
Savings-Banks. 

Harbours of Refuge. 

Ameer Ali Moorad’s Claim: Mr. I. Butt (re 
Colonization, India. 

Contracts, Public Departments. 
London Corporation Regulation Bill, 
Consular Service and Appointments. 
Billeting System. 

Tribunals of Commerce. 

Dublin Port Dues. 

East India Railways. 

Donegal Destitution. 

River Thames. 

Land Transport Corps. 

Gas, Metropolis. 

Stade Tolls. 

(Norr.—In consequence of the change of Ministry, the “ Ministerial Bille ” in 
the above lists belong to two Ministries. Thus of those which have become law, 
the Bank Issues Indemnity, the East India Loan, and the Havelock Annuities, 
belong to Lord Palmerston’s Ministry ; the others to the Derby Ministry.] 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY SITUATION, 

WE apprehend that the Parliamentary atmosphere will prove to 
have been partially cleared up by the catastrophe of Mr, Card- 
well’s motion. But the situation remains exceedingly grave, and 
will task to the uttermost the wisdom of those who still have wis- 
dom to bring to its consideration and guidance. Still, as com- 
pared with the state of things three weeks ago, there has been a 
decided gain, of a negative kind certainly, but of that kind which 
had to be made before Parliament can enter into a course of 
healthy pristine action. Lord Palmerston and his late colleagues 
have attempted once more to reconquer the position they occupied 
at the commencement of the session. Goiee circumstances of a 
highly favourable character they have tried to extort from the 
House an indirect reversal of the sentence passed on them for the 
Conspiracy Bill, and demanded a sort of amnesty from their party 
for their course during the last twelve months of power. But 
the failure of the attempt has been signal and complete. The 
causes, which combined to bring about this result, are so numerous 
that it did not require the operation of some to insure the failure. 
There is the great fact of the discontent of the party with its 
nominal chief; his contemptuous disregard alike of them and 
their discontent; his reported reference to the past as the 
index to the future—a reference which under all cireum- 
stances, to say the least, could not be regarded as re- 
assuring: the damaging want of skill, of appreciation of the 
tendencies of the party and the country, shown in the whole 
plan of attack upon the Government: the equivocal appear- 
ance which clung to Mr. Cardwell’s motion, of passing over, at 
least without disapproval, the policy of confiscation: and finally, 
the publication at the eleventh hour of despatches, which drove 
well home into men’s minds the conviction of the folly at the pre- 
sent moment of settling a party question by a vague expression of 
opinion on Indian administration, All these things, with the 
terror of dissolution superadded, of which some members of the 
Liberal party confessed their dread in a manner at once ludicrous 
and undignified, caused the columns of attack to melt away at the 
last moment. Such a scene has never perhaps been witnessed in 
Parliament. This defeat of Lord Palmerston is in reality a more 
decisive one than that which he suffered on the Conspiracy Bill. 
It was mortifying, but strictly just, that the defect of alle iance to 
him, which he has steadily refused to consider and remedy in the 
private relations of himself and his party, should be exposed to 
the world in the flagrant fashion of Friday night week. What- 
ever may have been his pe services, it is quite impossible for 
those who write in the fulfilment of public duty, to avoid expressing 
the opinion, that any further attempt on his part to assert a leader- 
ship, so obviously condemned by men and events, will be an utterly 
unpardonable breach of the essential duties of taste and decorum. 
The necessity laid upon the Liberal party to reconstitute itself 
is now so plain that unless it do so forthwith it will more and 
more forfeit the respect and esteem of the country. At the pre- 
sent moment it is in effect without a leader and without a policy. 
And it lies under the heavy reproach of having the majority in 
Parliament and therefore the material, visible power; while its 
utter anarchy and disruption, as well as its want of tangible pur- 
»ose, render it impossible for it to place direct representatives of 
its abstract principles in the a of Administration. The party, 
its composition, tendencies, leadership, and practices for the last 
two years, have tiis week been the object of a spirited invective 
from Mr. Disraeli. That gentleman speaks in a tone of triumph 
not altogether unpardonable. And it deeply concerns the honour 
as weil as the efliciency of the party of the majority to consider 
the case, which their enemy makes against them, 

The plain charge which Mr. Disracli, who is not unnaturally 
provoked into the determination of making war ‘‘ to the knife ” 
with his adversaries, prefers against the Opposition is, that it is not 
an Opposition in the true Parliamentary sense, but a Cabal. 
And he declares that it is a Cabal which, when in power, ruled 
by corrupting influences, and specially by one art of corruption, 
which, when stated in the broad form it is now by a Minister 
of State, becomes of serious importance to journalists. Mr. 
Disraeli avers that the leading and other organs of the press 
have become the parasites of this Cabal. He distinctly charges 
upon members of the fourth estate a corrupt infidelity to their 
public duties as guiders and teachers of the national mind; 
he boldly pronounces the supposed majority in Parliament a 
chaotic mass of obstruction and mutiny ; asks the country 
whether it will tolerate that a party, from whom all practi- 
cal power, as he declares, has justly x ig after protracted 

1 is bent on requisite 
‘‘ improvements,” which is, in fact, “ building up 
anempire.” And all this is uttered in a confident tone, in the 
style of a manifesto, with the bearing of a man who feels, or pre- 
tends to feel, that he has the ball at his feet, and who thinks that 
his opponents are helpless enough not only to be triumphed over 
but to be trampled on. This is a curious result indeed to follow 
an election in which the country gave a supposed Liberal and 
spirited Minister a majority of a hundred and thirty or so, But 
here is the phenomenon, and it behoves all persons to give it a 
very careful study. 

We will touch first that point in which we are most directly 
interested, the relations of journalism to the late Government. 
We fear there is only too much reason for Mr. Disraeli’s vigorous 
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charge, that the shepherds ofthe people have been of late, in some 
measure, unfaithful to their function. But we are more anxious 
for a regeneration of all the influences which have gone astray, 
than to dwell upon errors that have been committed in this diree- 
tion. And we cannot forget that Ministers of State are but men 
as others are, and men will rasp at influences if they can. Be- 
sides which we consider Lord Palmerston virtually no longer the 
leader of the Opposition, and we have no wish to press hardly 
either upon what he has done amiss, or what was done amiss for 
him, while ‘he was in office. But we have it especially at heart to 
point out to Ministers and journalists alike what the experience 
of the last few years must, if they reflect on it, amply prove, that 
there is no strength, but rather much weakness for both 
in the attempt to unite upon other terms than that manly 
mutual independence, which arises from sincere and honest 
work on both sides. The alliance between Ministers and 
the Press is valuable only when the first are pursuing 
an active policy, and the second giving it the benefit of 
criticism sympathetic, but independent. But it is a fatal error 
for Ministers and journalists to suppose that their union super- 
sedes the necessity for healthy administration and sound activity. 
The press lives upon the breath of justly-acquired public ap- 

roval and sympathy, not on Ministerial alliances. And in this 

ay, publicity is powerful enough to master in the long run the 
organs of publicity themselves, This is a painful subject and we 
do not desire to pursue it. We will but add that in the regenerate 
Liberal administration which we hope for, and strive for, it will 
be perceived that to convert by whatever methods “leading” 
and powerful journalists into hot partisan supporters, is to bury a 
government under the weight of too much support. But the 
charges made by Mr. Disraeli against Ministers and journalists, 
however founded in truth, are of the ‘secret information” de- 
scription, and a graver statesman than that gentleman, one with 
more of purpose and self-respect, would, perhaps with more of 
prudent dignity, have foregone the use of this weapon of invective 
against his adversaries. It is but seavenger’s business to drag 
intrigues into the light of day, and the men who really “ build up 
empires,” have seldom leisure or taste for such work. Their 
exertions are of a more scrious and positive kind. But 
the patent unmistakeable facts of the disorganization, and 
political ineffectiveness of the Opposition ranks at this hour, 
were more legitimate subjects of attack. Mr. Disraeli may 
with perfect justice claim tor his Government, from independent 
thinkers, so much of charitable feeling as was bestowed on Mon- 
tagues when Capulets were more than usually troublesome and 
anarchical in their behaviour. ‘The failure on every ground of 
Mr. Cardwell’s motion is a natural subject of exultation for Mr. 
Disraeli, who does not disdain to execute an oratorical war-dance 
over his prostrate enemies. But, in effect, he does them the great 
service of forcing upon their more serious attention the question 
whether and how they are to reorganize themselves into an effeet- 
ive political and governing body. Mr. Disraeli evidently has a 
confident expectation, which he Sitein, 0 rather too soon 
for prudent generalship, of being able to break up the Opposition 
utterly, by more vigorous action on the part of his Government, 
and the unsparing use of that poisoned dagger of ridicule, which 
he always carries about with him. It is very certain that the 
position of the party lays it open to both kinds of attack in no 
ordinarily serious manner. Events have so baflled all calculation, 
and expectation, that in a time of transition and reconstruction, 
a wise journalist will avoid every form of prophecy. But it 
is impossible not to see that Lord Derby’s Administration is 
endeavouring to adopt so much of the appearance at least 
of liberal policy as may make it a very dangerous adversary 
on the hustings. We do not desire to see that Administration 
confirmed in power, because judging from the past it is not pos- 
sible for prudent Liberals to expect wise, vigorous, and strong 
national policy from Lords Derby and Malmesbury, and Mr, Dis- 
raeli, And we have no sympathy for Ministers who arrogate to 
themselves the whole merits of the release of the engineers Park 
and Watt, and of averting a war with France, of which the only 
proof is their merely succeeding to a Ministry which had been sub- 
servient toFrance. There is something offensive to the judgment 
and the taste in seeing gentlemen arrogate to themselves that 
which is due alone to the strength and health of the public feeling 
of the country. But public opinion has not a very acute taste, or 
retentive memory, or sound logic. And Mr, Disraeli, who created 
the characters of Taper and Tadpole, knows exactly what he is 
about when he uses these arguments to the ‘‘ beloved” farmers of 
Buckinghamshire. It is a proper matter for reflection for Libe- 
rals that the Cabinet is getting into possession of the ‘‘ cries” 
with the country. And, as regards Parliament, nothing is more 
justly fatal to parties in a public assembly than protracted help- 
essness in organization and feebleness in debate. The debating 
power of Lord Palmerston’s Government was but small. But the 
ee majority was supposed sufficiently powerful to dispense with 

ebating talent ; not the least grave of the mistakes in the science 
of Parliamentary government committed by that Administration. 
But the same weakness in Opposition is absolutely ruinous. But 
most fatal, most discreditable of all to a party, is flagrant feeble- 
ness in debating power, precisely in those who assume to lead 
the attacking columns of a great party that has in reality 
fallen away from them. ‘The Liberal party must not a 
second time exhibit the spectacle of a peel among themselves 
while in the act of mounting the breach. It will be a hard mat- 
ter to do away with the consequences of one such calamity in the 





history of the party. Men are disposed to say now, next time 
they will positively say, that they must transfer their hopes and 
allegiance where there is some appearance of party organization 
at least as much Liberalism promised, if not as much promise of 
Liberalism, and where a statesman, if he does commit a serious 
blunder, has at least the grace to cover it by self-sacrifice and re- 
signation. It is true that we cannot and do not expect much 
from Lord Derby’s Government, but, unfortunately, we are not 
in a condition to be over-critical, 

For the present, the Parliamentary rule that a Government hag 
to prove its title by its power to wield a majority is in abeyance, 
It must be restored. But it may be restored by one of two ways, 
We  % that the professedly Liberal party will reorganize itself 
through leaders, and with a programme of policy and measures 
which shall carry it back again to power strong in aibcone, in es- 
teem for the men elected to be foremost, and in the public sympath 
and support. This is one alternative. The other is its gradual de- 
cline, the further progress of its disorganization, b which it shall so 
entirely alienate the public feeling, as to give Lord Derby’s Go- 
vernment a working majority, which by this time perhaps may be 
seen to be in some points better than a strong one, when the dis- 
solution comes. We repeat that events may bafile all calcula- 
tion. But this appears no hazardous conjecture as to the neces- 
sary development of the present state of things. 

The alternative which would answer more to our own sympathies 
and desires depends now, to all appearance, mainly, on Lord John 
Russell, It must be abundantly clear by this time to all observers 
that the new alliance and union between that noble Lord and Lord 
Palmerston, of which so much was said last week, really was no 
such political measure as afforded any solution of the real difficul- 
ties pressing upon their party; if, indeed, it amounted to more 
than a casual agreement of opinion on Mr. Cardwell’s motion, 
This truth is that, however incoherent, however inconsequent, and 
weak the independent Liberals may have shown themselves, 
whether in No, 11 Committee-room, or on the floor of the House, 
the growth of desires, ill-defined but substantial, for a broader, 
more liberal, more actual government, has gone too far for the 
Liberal Party to be any longer at the mere disposal of Lord Pal- 
merston and Lord John Russell, whether acting alone or in com- 
bination. It is to Lord John that the eyes of expectant Liberals 
are now turned. It is once again from his hand that men are 
willing to look for such a renovation of the Liberal party as shall 
give to the country a government strong in administration, as 
well as ere in legislation. It is not to be disguised that 
serious difficulties hamper him in the fulfilment of this task ; 
diflicultics of hostilities, jealousies, and passions in the party, and 
still greater difficulties in his own undecided and reserved temper- 
ament. But the present is one of those critical moments in the 
history of a party, and a politician’s life, when the seriousness of 
the country’s position, and the feeling that the whole of his life’s 
reputation is at stake, may well operate to give nerve to his will, 
and decision to his steps. Lord Jobn is deeply sensitive to his own 
reputation, and is accustomed to reflect upon the position which 
he is hereafter to hold in history. He has the opportunity of 
gilding his declining years with the lustre of reputation, which will 
be his reward for reconstituting, with a firm hand, the great party 
of progress, upon such a footing as to conduct for many years to 
come the destinies of the great country, which has not yet for- 
gotten its ancient respect and reverence for his name. But to 
do this he must know how to distinguish between men better than 
he has done. He must set his face like a flint towards the work 
in hand; he must forget much and learn much. He has his op- 
portunity and his choice. He can determine whether he will 
occupy hereafter in his country’s annals the preéminently honour- 
able place that is reserved for those statesmen who combine 
the scattered elements of political power, and renovate a decaying 
political order, or whether he shall appear as the helpless repre- 
sentative of the past, the obstacle to the future, and the living 
representative and type of the decline of Liberal Government in 
the nineteenth century. We shall watch with no ordinary cu- 
riosity and anxiety to see whether he is equal to the occasion ; 
whether he will know the things which belong so markedly not 
more to the reputation than to the peace of his last years of po- 
litical activity. 

THE HYENNE GOVERNMENT IN FRANCE, 
Tue scandal of the recent duel in Paris does not appear to have 
been exaggerated in the earlier accounts; on the contrary, it be- 
comes more serious through the explanations of those who pro- 
voked it; and their offence against the law, against decency and 
honour, is aggravated by their subsequent proceedings. A sub- 
urban journal of Paris has been compelled to print an account of 
the duel signed by an officer of the 9th Chasseurs, and counter- 
signed by forty-one of his brother officers; and in this authenti- 
cated version by the apologists of M. Hyenne, we have in many 
respects the worst account of the affair and its motives. The 
original point, which is described as having been an “ insult to 
all the officers of the Army,” is cited. In giving an account of a 
soirée, ‘* This journal [the Figaro] said, ‘Remarkable improve- 
ment, the inevitable sub-lieutenant was not there’ ”; and the 
chastisement designed for the writer by the Army, therefore, is 
an intimation to the press, and to others whom it may concern, 
that they must not comment on the presence, absence, or demean- 
our of officers at private parties; todo so is a crime subjecting 
the criminal to capital punishment. M. Courtiel, the officer who 
first challenged M. Henri de Péne, is said to be a younger man 
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than his comrade, and duels have been fought for the merest 
trifles ; but it was after that duel was fought that M. Hyenne, 
one of M. Courtiel’s seconds, insisted upon a second combat, en- 


forced it by “an insulting gesture,” and wounded his adversary, | 


as we already know; and it is M. Rogé, the other second, who 
writes this authenticated apology. The Industriel has also given 
offence, because, in the first account of the duel, it was stated 
that after M. Courtiel was wounded, ‘“‘M. Hyenne thought fit to 
take up the affair.” ‘This way of telling the story,” says the 
military manifesto, “is insulting and incorrect, for M. Hyenne 
did not avenge M. Courtiel but the entire Army.” 
letter it is asserted ‘‘in the most unequivocal manner,” that “ M, 


And in this 


de Péne was responsible for his article not only to an individual | 


but to a class.” 


The outrage does not stop here. 


This letter, so coolly pro- | 


claiming the principles on which the officers of the Army intend | 
to act, was conveyed to the office of the Industriel by forty-two | 


officers in uniform. 
is described as ‘‘ the — proper conduct of that oflicer,” and 
the Army is pronounced to be “a good judge in affairs of ho- 
nour.” ‘Taking all the facts together, Pon tay our first infer- 
ence is confirmed. 
that civilians must not make comments upon military men, must 


In the same letter the conduct of M. Hyenne | 


nothing more certain than that there are more than a hundred gentlemen in 
this House who would have voted with the right honourable Member for 
Oxford tonight, but would have voted with extreme reluctance ; gentlemen 
who had, over and over again, declared that they did not think the motion 
a wise one, that it ought never to have been brought forward—that the 
question was too solemn to be thus treated, and that the conduct of those 
eminent Members on this side of the House who prepared the motion was 
leading the party into a difficulty which would have no favourable result 
for their political position, still less for the — principles by which 
they were understood to be bound together, am not one at all unwilling 
to act with the party who sit on this side of the House; but I expect to be 
consulted as to great questions of this kind.’’ 

Politicians of very high aspirations might answer Mr. Bright by 
saying that the break up of party is only the weleome antecedent 
of a government of the country by something higher than party ; 
but this is only quarrelling about words, Forsome time to come 
it is not at all probable that we shall have the constituencies, 
whether enlarged or not, in so philosophical a condition that they 
will be able to agree upon a policy, or measures, in all respects 
absolutely the best, so that the dictate of the country and the 
proposition of a Minister will absolutely harmonize, irrespectively 
of the sections into which the publie may be divided, When we 


| make complaints of “ party” we use the word as we do “ ani- 


It is proclaimed by the officers of the Army, | 


not notice their proceedings at private parties, must not express | 


pleasure at their absence, must not report their duels except in 
terms previously approved,—must not criticize the way in which 


they take the law into their own hands, must not in fact venture | 


to express opinions. If they do, they are to be regarded as level- 
ling insults at a class; they are liable to a series of engagements 
with professional fighters; the only tribunal before which they 
are to appeal is the Army, ‘a good judge in affairs of honour” ; 
and they must not even carry the appeal to the Court of Cassation 
of society except in terms sanctioned by the military court. 
Should civilians depart from the edicts thus laid down, they will 
be visited by bodies of the military in uniform. The Army, 
therefore, is both judge and police ; it does not await the permis- 
sion of the Emperor or of its superior officers, but considers it- 
self to be an independent power in the state, above the ordinary 
tribunals, 

These events are in every way calamitous in their significance ; 
they mark the degradation of France more positively and 
coarsely than it has yet been defined. 
a certain covert way, been understood to rule in state affairs ; it 
has now intruded its jurisdiction into private life, it has super- 
seded even the police in society. Oppression and active inter- 
ference, such as this, become dangerous even to the Government ; 
so dangerous, that the excess would be checked, if that Govern- 
ment were not at the mercy of its own military creatures. The 


Hitherto the Army has, in | 


Emperor, then, must have fallen under the military heel as well | 


as society. It is bad for any country to be thus under the control 
of an Army, but far worse when the gentlemen of a leading coun- 


Y in Europe are exhibited in degrading subjection to those | 
who 


se acts proclaim them to be not only forgetful of the rules of 


ntle society and of honour, but actually ignorant of such rules, | 


t for example can be more brutal, more cowardly, or more in- 
compatible with the rudest idea of honour, than the enforcement 
of duels in succession by a whole class against an individual? It 
is true that classes and orders have in former times taken offence 
at individual acts, but in such cases they have elected some mem- 


ber to represent them, and have not endeavoured to overwhelm a | 


single enemy by the combination of many. The vaunted Army of 
France, therefore, has degenerated into an organization of ruffian- 
ism, and it is the conduct of that army which the law, the im- 
perial police, the Emperor himself stand aside to witness in pas- 
sive complicity. There are other signs that different forms of in- 
terference with the French, whether on the part of the police, or 
the soldiery, become intolerable. Men of science are deprived of 
even their photographic presses, lest the machinery of art should 
used for purposes of political conspiracy in the publication of 
circulars, so universal is the spirit of disaffection supposed to be. 


| 


By some combination following upon the councils, which the Em- | 


peror has held with the great capitalists, a plan has at last been 
struck out to suspend the sale of shares in order to lull the mar- 
ket; and the soldier-minister of the interior has issued a ri- 
diculous circular to the trustees of charitable foundations, 
half-advising, half-commanding them to sell the real estates they 
hold in trust, in order to give the charities the benefit of invest- 
ment in the Rente. So obstinate is the depression of trade and 
the Bourse, that childish devices of this kind are thought abso- 
lutely necessary to suspend a commercial crash ; and while trade 
is powerless under the influence of political uneasiness, the bullies 


mus” or some others, in an objecting sense, meaning a bad ani- 
mus, or the abuse of party. Almost any political principles that 
can be the subject of discussion are at present in this country 
likely to call forth at least two sides in the debate, one anxious 
to apply the a as soon as may be, the other to prevent or 
defer the application; and thus we have at once two parties in 
existence. From this kind of division we are not likely to 
escape. The grand object of popular institutions is to avoid a 
government of the nation by a minority; and a representative 
chamber, comminuted into exceedingly fractional political seg- 
ments, is calculated almost as much as an absolute despotism to 
place the country under the government of a minority, as it has 
already done, It is the agreement of the largest number of a 
political society upon main objects which enables us to be go- 
verned by large parties instead of petty parties, and gives us the 
nearest approach which we are at present likely to attain towards 
national government. 

Another reply, which would come much closer to the facts of 
the case, would be to retort upon Mr. Bright and upon Mr. Milner 
Gibson, or upon other gentlemen who have stood aloof from some 
of the leading parties, that if they are not consulted it is because 
they do not possess the qualifications which would entitle them to 
be consulted. Mr. Bright, in particular, has been surrounded by 
conditions which almost precluded him from being taken into a 
political partnership, Many are inclined to believe of him, as we 
arc, that he possesses sufficient faculties, energy, and insight, to 
break pada the narrow restraints of sect; but he has not yet 
succeeded in showing those faculties by his acts. On the con- 
trary, it is difficult to understand the motives which can have 
induced a man so vigorous, so resolute, so pugnacious in the 
manifestations of his genius, to identify himself with certain im- 
practicable notions of policy, unless it be the result of sectarian 
ideas instilled into him from his childhood. From whatever 
cause, he has become the apologist of his country’s enemies, His 
opinions may be honest, they may be founded on philosophy, but 
they are not those of the great Liberal Party, to which, on other 
grounds, he belongs; and it does seem rather “strong” to de- 
mand that he should be consulted when we might almost antici- 
pate what his advice would be, and how impracticable. In Mr, 
Bright’s own case, too, he has not. set the example of consultation 
or communication. There is great doubt, for instance, whether 
he will ever again be returned for Birmingham, unless by a more 
assiduous attention to his constituents he should recover the good 
will which they spontaneously extended to him, and which he 
has so little reciprocated in his own bearing. It may be that 
Manchester is anxious to restore Mr. Bright to his old seat; but 
Birmingham provided him with a Parliamentary home when he 
was sent out into the desert, and his Manchester prospects are a 
poor excuse for his neglect of Birmingham, Notwithstanding his 
sectarian peculiarities Mr. Bright is in reality but the type of a 
numerous tribe of “independent” politicians, each running after 
his own idea, and by that segregation disqualified from claiming 
the consultation of his technical leaders. 

But if these leaders were to make this reply to Mr. Bright’s 
reproach, they might be met by rather a formidable rejoinder. 


| How is it that the Liberal Party has fallen into this disorgani- 


zation? How is it that each Member is running after his own 


| erotchets? It is because those, whom previous events have pro- 


of the army are alarming, or rather disquieting, Paris with these | 


bravadoes. It looks very like the beginning of the end. 





LEADERS AND FOLLOWERS. 
Tue great fable of the Cardwell motion, which the House of 
mons had been dramatizing to itself for a week, was just 
about closing when Mr. Bright appended to it that pointed 
moral which is likely to have been well studied during the 


recess, 
“I think if gentlemen on either side of the House are expected to act 


| anee of their honourable friends. 


moted to be the leaders of the party, have been as neglectful of 
the main body of their followers as Mr. Bright has of Birming- 
ham. Some of those leaders have almost dropped the acquaint- 
None of the leaders have dis- 
tinetly stated to those followers, whose support they demand, 
what are the measures which are to result from the combination, if 
it is to be restored. To what end should the partnership be con- 
tinued or renewed ? The question is not asked in any accusatory 


| spirit, but simply in the spirit of inquiry ; for we are literall 


without information. What would any of the Liberal leaders 


| if they came into office, which will not be done by Lord Derby 


and his companions? The intention may be known to some per- 


together with reference to great public questions—if great public interests | sons who are in the secret; but, speaking in the most literal 


are to be advanced by the action of a united party—that it is not becoming, 
that it can’t be advantageous, that a small section of a party, a mere hand- 
ful of gentlemen, just half-a-dozen, as it may be, should prepare a policy 
upon a great question of this nature, without ascertaining the feelings of 
the great majority of those by whom they hope to be supported. There is 


terms, the intent is as completely unknown to the majority of the 
Liberal Party as the events of 1859 are to all of us. It is this 
neglect of the leaders to place guiding objects before the party 
which has broken up its march, and thrown its ranks into con- 
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fusion. Before we can expect to see the party reunited, some of 
the leaders must deign to construct a programme of action, and 
must also deign to lay it before those gentlemen whose support 
is to be eaten As soon as any of the Liberal leaders shall per- 
form that essential but simple duty, the Liberal Party will very 
soon recover its organization, and we shall not see it obliged to 
lend office to the Tories, while there is still a Liberal majority in 
the House of Commons, 





WHERE WERE YOU ON SUNDAY ? 


Suppostna himself to be accused by Lord Derby of Sabbath- 
breaking, Lord Shaftesbury writes to the Times, denying that he 
“attended any age on the Sunday to which he alludes, or on 
any other Sunday either, at Cambridge House or elsewhere.” 
Cited before this tribunal, Lord Derby is compelled, not only to 
- in an appearance, but to plead. He did not say, as Lord 

haftesbury said he did, that his accuser had attended a political 
meeting on Sunday at Cambridge House ; he affirms that he said 
no more than this, the words ascribed to him in the Zimes report 
—‘‘T do not know whether he attended it, but I presume he had 
communicated to him the result of that Sunday meeting.” And 
it would have been more courteous, observes Lord Derby, what- 
ever may have been the ‘ motive” imputed to him, if Lord 
Shaftesbury had contradicted the report in the House of Lords. 
‘‘It was not desirable to trouble the House of Lords,” rejoins 


Lord Shaftesbury, ‘with bygone transactions”; but, as letters | 


had been addressed to him through the press and through the 
t, he thought it better through the press to answer them ; and 
“if” he adds, ‘‘ Lord Derby will say that he did not intend, 
directly or indirectly, to convey the belief that I had attended 
such a meeting (though, if he did not, I cannot comprehend why 
the words were used,) I will at once withdraw my remark and 
express my regret for having made it.” 
ord Derby has the advantage of quoting from the Times ; 
Lord Shaftesbury quotes a paper not unfavourable to the present 
Premier, the Morning Herald ; and our own information inclines 
us to believe that the more explicit report in the Jerald is the 
more strictly accurate of the two. At any rate it is difficult to 
believe that Lord Derby did not intend to take a personal advan- 
tage of Lord Shaftesbury’s manifest connexion with a meeting 
that desecrated the Sabbath for political purposes. If he did not 
attend, he was inspired by the spirit which presided at that meet- 
ing ; a meeting held, as Lord Derby said, ‘ not for religious pur- 
ses.” Tho Premier obtained a laugh by associating one of the 
noble lords of Exeter Hall with the peculiar style of Sabbath ob- 
servance countenanced at Cambridge House. 

For the moment, Lord Shaftesbury appears as the injured man. 
He, a great stickler for Sabbath observance, has been more 
or less directly connected with a grand act of ‘“ Sabbath-break- 
ing,” in order to promote a party move. His appeal to 
England’s love of fair play rehabilitates him, perhaps even 
gives him a somewhat undue advantage over the poor Pre- 
mier ; for after all had not Lord Derby some right to turn the 
laugh against Lord Shaftesbury? It is but too often the case 
that your stickler for Sabbath lesietie will carry out his own 
principle without much regard to the freedom of another man’s 
conscience. Many a tradesman has known his ‘‘custom” to be 
governed by his professed religious sentiments, his views on the 
Sabbath amongst the rest. But when a great nobleman opens his 
house for business on the Sabbath, then Lord Shaftesbury instead 
of withdrawing his custom, waits on his noble friend, and is wil- 
ling to play the part of commercial traveller for the firm. Nay, if 
a message were to come down from Windsor Castle, inviting the 
Earl to a meeting for the purpose of business—and business has 
been transacted at Windsor Castle on the seventh day—is it 
probable that Lord Shaftesbury would consider himself pledged 
not to obey that summons? We can scarcely assume it ; notwith- 
standing that readiness of popular assumption which he rebuked, 
at the meeting of the Protestant Alliance, by formally announ- 
cing, on leaving the chair, that he ‘‘ was not going to roll down 
Greenwich Hill.” Perhaps he would not be a less respected or 








influential man if, on fit occasion, he would so far unbend as to | 


perform that popular and healthy feat. 

Lord Shaftesbury has only smarted under a very gentle appli- 
cation of that scourge, which too many of his friends are ready 
enough to use, even if his own hand is guiltless; namely, the 
scourge of cant. The due observance of the Sabbath in a spirit of 
devotion, in a desire to promote all works that can tend to the 
glory of God and the spiritual welfare of man, is a duty of artifi- 
cially trained moat ote g and beyond a doubt suggested by an in- 
stinct of our race. But the question of Sabbath observance, or its 
opposite, has been created, in the shape in which it exists in pre- 
sent controversy, not by the spontaneous encouragement of the 
natural feeling, but by the attempt to force on others the measure 
of our own conscience. If the devotional impulses be left to that 
general principle which has been chiefly exemplified by our com- 
mercial community in “free trade,” we should probably have 
more Sabbath observance, and less sectarian talk about it. Men 
would go to church, or would at all events devote the day for the 
glory of God without the necessity of any Shaftesbury association to 
ene them on, with worldly hopes or fears as an incentive. And 
should that millennium ever arrive, we are not likely to find the 
Premier of the day using a petty cant to injure and mortify a po- 
litical opponent by identifying him with larger cants. Mean- 
while in default of that millennial dispensation, we luckily have 





the tribunal of the public press, and, still better, English fairness 
to keep that base spiritual corruption, cant, in some sort of check.’ 





THE RED SEA AND EUPHRATES LINES, 


Tue Times throws out a good suggestion, probably not without 
some reason for doing so: it is that the two lines of telegraph, by 
the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, shall both be carried out. The 
suggestion tends materially to diminish the objections to either 
route, and would probably double the advantages of both ; for we 
are convinced that the mere question of expense is one that must 
not for a moment be entertained; indeed for some years there 
must be, if simple prudence be consulted, an outlay far exceeding 
the apparent necessity, considered solely with reference to imme- 
diate objects. The promoters of the rival lines have been suc- 
cessful only in frustrating each other. The route by the Persian 
Gulf is recommended by being capable of speedy construction, 
cheap, and ‘ offering information,” says the Times, ‘* from inter- 
mediate regions, whence, judging from the present policy of 
Russia, such means are likely henceforth to be most important,” 
That by the Red Sea is more under our own control, less 
liable to interruption from the disorder of native tribes, with 
their doubtful allegiance, ard it coincides with our ordi- 
nary route to India, The objection to the Euphrates line 
is, that it is liable to be cut off, either by the spontaneous 
barbarism of native tribes, or by foreign intrigues, Russian for 
example. The grand objection to the Suez route is, that the pro- 
moters have never yet mustered a subscribed capital. The con- 
duct of the late Government appeared to be dictated by an a 
priori es against the Suez plan, and a strange favour shown 
to the Euphrates route, which had a look of favouring certain 
railway proprietors, whose property in India would be rendered 
much more valuable by the accession of this telegraphic property, 
to say nothing of a contemplated line of railway. These ob- 
jections are practical. The encouragement of both routes tends to 
remove the objections. Manifestly a little favour would soon raise 
the capital for the Suez line, which would on the whole be that 
best guaranteed by the constant traffic which is making the Red 
Sea an Anglo-Indian highway. The existence of both lines also 
would much tend to diminish any motives for the destruction of 
either of them, and in the case of accidents there would be no 
stoppage of communication. Thus the cost for the double con- 
struction appears to be the guarantee for maintaining either of 
the lines even singly. 

Indeed we say there must, for efficiency of communication, be a 
great surplus expenditure: while the telegraph is in operation it 
will be absolutely essential, for some time to come, to maintain, 
perhaps to increase, certainly to accelerate, the communication by 
the ordinary means. Nothing could be more convenient to our 
enemies than an absolute reliance of our Government and our 
trading public upon any telegraphic line alone. It is obvious that 
for the purpose of speedy intercourse, we must be prepared, in 
peace as well as in war time, to keep up the speediest steam-shi 
transit, in anticipation that the two lines of ideeneahs might bot 
be broken in a single night ; for independently of accident, which 
might without any very great improbability inflict such an in- 
jury, it is obvious that the means of inflicting it would be quite 
purchasable by any power disposed to lay out the requisite 
amount of cash in bribery. 

Heretofore the conduct of our Government has been so unintelli- 
gibly indiscreet that it can be accounted for only by wild guesses 
such as Mr. Urquhart would venture ; and the same remark ap- 
plies to the opposition which ‘ England” has offered to the con- 
struction of a canal through the Isthmus of Suez. For some time 
we believed that the engineering difficulties of this work would 
preclude its execution ; but the investigations which M. Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps has, with so much ability and energy, caused to 
be made in the district, go far to counteract that unfavourable im- 
pression. His reports, and they appear in the main to be trust- 
worthy, would prove that such difliculties are not so great as many 
that have been overcome for less objects. But, it is said, Eng- 
land sets her face against the scheme, since it would open the 
route to India for all the world as well as herself. But why 
should not the road to India be opened to all the world? Eng- 
land has not, since Peel’s day, rested the maintenance of her 
power upon any kind of “ protection.” Our strength is not to be 
preserved if we trust to the accident of a natural dike, which any 
living engineer could cut through if allowed ; on the contrary, so 
long as we maintain a monopoly of the route to the east, exclusively 
by favour of natural difficulties, we restrict the profits of our eastern 
estates, and expose ourselves to incursions through the ingenuity 
of foreign powers. Let us throw open the route, and what must 
be the effect ? That other countries will become more commercial 
than they are, other nations will enlarge their intercourse with 
the east, with each other, and with ourselves, and the great 
guarantees of peace must be multiplied on all hands. Are we 
afraid of competition in this race? Is it not, on the contrary, a 
race in which every runner wins his prize, exactly proportionate 
to the prizes of the rest? Let us inveigle all the nations of 
Europe and of America to approach us in the amplest commerce 
that can be developed out of our eastern empire; and if we 
simply do justice to the invention, energy, and perseverance 
which we boast, we can keep the start, which we already have, 
with something like a proportion of advance. In that free trade 
of international intercourse we should of necessity be the domi- 
nant state, through the power of our example, our greater weight 
in capital, and the influence which we must possess in that great 
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ership from the last reason. No course more conducive to 
the safety and ascendancy of England could be invented, than 
spontaneously to abolish any, even accidental, monopoly of the 
east, and to throw wide open the portals of the Red Sea, though 
we were to constitute M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, as he so well de- 
serves to be, the doorkeeper. 


MR. RAREY’S TEACHING. 

Ix France they are going through the hard and apparently im- 
racticable lesson of trying to eat their horses: in England we are 
(eornin to make friends of our horses; and the lesson taught by 
practical Mr. Rarey appears to be a good deal more successful and 
rofitable than that inculcated by the philosophic Geoffroi St. 
Hilaire. By degrees Mr. Rarey’s system, which has hitherto been 
told as a secret to six or seven hundred people who paid ten 
guineas apiece for the exclusive information, is gradually oozing 
out; and no confidences are broken when some slight hints of his 
last lecture in London are given to an expectant public. At 
that meeting the new pupils found the teacher in the riding 
enclosure of the Roundhouse ; the famous horse Cruiser, “clothed 
and in his right mind,” assisted at the séance. He showed his 
regenerated condition by a subdued, perhaps saddened, yet mild 
and contemplative demeanour. The horse who was chosen as the 
subject of the lecture appears to have been an animal of no pe- 
culiar vices. The Professor went through his method before his 
pupils, explaining each part of the process as he executed it; 
making no secret, showing that he relied upon no trick, and 
avowing for the thousandth time that his discovery rested ex- 
clusively upon an observation of the horse, of his disposition, of 
the motives which work within the recesses of the equine breast. 
Without drugs, without aids and appliances, without a whip, 
spur, or threat, meeting the horse as a stranger, Mr. Rarey can 
reduce him at once to his will, make him follow his new master, 
lie down, turn over, take the teacher’s head between his legs, 





serve the purpose of a sofa, listen to the beating of a drum not 
only without fear or anger, but on this occasion with a liveliness 
as marked as the obedience ; the horse being perfectly docile and 
positively “frisky.” 

A bonne-bouche was reserved for the conclusion. No horse, 
however savage, is proved to be beyond the jurisdiction of this 
new master; but a question had arisen whether the system would 
hold good with the congener of the horse, the hitherto untame- 
able zebra. The Zodlogical Society kindly placed one of these 
animals at the professor’s disposal. Neither blandishments nor 
biscuits had ever yet subdued this creature to rational demeanour ; 
and the zebra entered the enclosure with every sign of furious 
dislike for the whole transaction. Indeed, though not uncon- 
vinced by Mr. Rarey’s peculiar logic, he kept up to the last a 
savage scream by way of protest, and before leaving the enclosure 
bit defiantly at one of the grooms, as if to prove that his temper 
was still substantially that which he inherited from his ancestors. 
But he could not wholly withstand the firm gentleness of the 
horsemaster. Although with a reluctant cry, he obeyed even as 
the horses had done ; he followed, he lay down, he turned over in 
the new equine fashion ; and at last he submitted to be patted by 
the hand of one of Mr. Rarey’s fair pupils. For those who, 
when he sprung into the enclosure, looked to the strength of the 
barrier which protected them as their only safety, now approached 
him without fear or hesitation. 

Mr. Rarey calls the principle of his method “ my discovery,” 
and justly ; for if some have before stumbled upon its guiding 
principle, they have not generalized it, constructed an art upon 
It, or reduced it to a system. If we may now believe the stories 
of those ‘‘ whisperers ’’ who have subdued the horse to their will, 
they have either arrived at their secret without understanding it, 
which is most probable, or they treated their secret as empirics, 
and kept it to ee Numbers, from the Arab of the desert 
to the commonest omnibus-driver, have found that something 
more than the principle of kindness could master the horse. It 
is the establishing of complete mental communication with the 
beast. Thus, amongst the obscurest hackney-carriage-drivers of 
the metropolis, there is a man who can puta pair of cattle, not re- 
markable in appearance or condition, to high speed in trotting or 
galloping, simply by the sound of his fect upon the foot-board ; can 
evoke signs of sympathy from them, by a kind word; and can in 
this way beat the finest horses and the most distinguished drivers, 
though one of his humble beasts had been literally rescued from 
the knacker’s. This is a kind of competition with the knacker 
rather more successful than that which M. Geoffroi St. Hilaire 
and his pupils are now attempting in France, with what stomach 
they can. 

Mr. Rarey’s success has of course prompted a very obvious and 
natural question. A learned witness before the Select Committee 
on medical qualifications, early in the century, being asked 
whether he prescribed for animals, answered, “ Yes, I sometimes 
doctors cows, and sometimes humans.” Mr. Rarey has shown the 
true principle of the government for horses; he has extended his 
system to zebras; we know on the authority of the poem, “If I 
had a donkey,” that the system may be extended to asses, and 
why should ‘it stop short of “humans”? It is evidently very 
sound economy. Even as applied to horses alone, it must result 
in many kinds of saving. There is no doubt that the nervous ex- 
citement occasioned by the whipping and scourging, now proved 
to be useless, has occasioned more wear and tear than all that hard 
work, even of a London omnibus horse, which dooms him to the 
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knacker’s in five years. Our humble friend, the Rarey “ born to 


blush unseen,” has proved that the horse’s life may be extended 
beyond the knacker’s term. How much of risk and injury, if not 
of death, has been caused by the viciousness or imperfect manage- 
ment of the horse? We have found a way by which the ani- 
mal can be rendered more valuable, an the oremium on 
life assurance, even for ‘ sporting gents,” reduced. But how 
vast the economy if the same principle could be extended to 
the human animal! There is not a country in the world 
where the saving would not exceed the power of calcula- 
tion. The treatment which Cruiser had undergone before 
the Rarey era completely illustrates what we may call the 
Austrian principle. The animal was a terror to his rulers; the 
administrative groom kept the door of the stable perpetually 
closed; or opened it by fits and starts, to introduce food with a 
* Jong pole”; till at last the creature grew wild with bondage, 
and was wont to reduce any new stall into which he was placed 
** to lucifer matches ” by his frantic behaviour, He was under a 
repressive system analogous to that established in Paris; and he 
was in a state of constant émeute. All these restraints which 
harassed the poor animal until he was nearly out of his wits, were 
yronounced to be ‘ necessary ”’ by the authorities of that day. 
Lr. oo! throws open the stable-door, approaches the noble beast 
with nothing but the words of kindness, and governs him as if 
the hand of the master were possessed of a spell. There is no 
secret in the principle. Mr. Rarey has studied the nature of the 
animal to be governed, and rules him by calling forth the motives 
of the horse himself. There is no reason why exactly the same 
method should not be applied to the human biped. Mr. Rarey, 
by the way, might solve a very difficult problem in his own land 
by arranging the mode of its application to the negro. We have 
already mentioned another Rarey, called Walter Crofton, who has 
had considerable success in applying the system to “‘ the dangerous 
classes” of this country. Any true friend of Louis Napoleon who 
does not wish him to be thrown off the saddle and trampled on, 
would perhaps hint to him that a method so successful with the 
horse, the ass, and the zebra, might not be altogether impracti- 
eable with the French nation. 

One of the purest saints in the calendar, St. Francis of Assisi, 
was wont to call the animals he kept and daily fed with his own 
hand, his ‘‘ brothers and sisters.” This has always been regarded 
But perhaps it pointed toa 
deeper practical moral insight into questions affecting the dealing 
of man with man, as well as with beast, than has usually been 
seen in the words. 


Letters to the Editor. 
DEBATE ON MR, CARDWELL’S MOTION, 
Belfast, 24th May 1858. 

Sin—The withdrawal of Mr. Cardwell's motion gives me no feeling except 
one of relief from perplexity and danger: I do not mean the perplexity of a 
Ministerial crisis or the danger of a dissolution of Parliament: these are 

rs matters—but the perplexity of not knowing our duty as a na- 
tion, and the danger of a great and disastrous blunder. 

It is true that both Mr. Cardwell’s motion and Mr, Dillwyn’s amendment 
avoided in express terms the question of the wisdom of Lord Canning’s pro- 
clamation . but had a division taken place, with whatever result, the im- 
pression would have been left on the public mind both at home and in India, 
that the House of Commons had raised and decided the issue between Lord 
Canning and Lord Ellenborough : and it is difficult to say which decision 
would have been the more injurious to the true interests of India. The 
House of Commons does not know whether Lord Canning or Lord Ellen- 
borough is in the right, and therefore is not in a position to decide; hada 
decision been forced on, it would as probably have been wrong as right: and 
the mischief of a wrong decision would have been incalculable. But even 
had the House by chance been right, immense harm would have been done, 
by establishing a precedent for Parliamentary interference with the 
actual working of the government of India. It is difficult to conceive 
anything more dangerous than this; for though the British Impe- 
rial Parliament is at least as likely as any other assembly in the 
world to decide aright in the long run, and when in possession of all 
the facts of a case, yet it is utterly incompetent, as every large 
deliberative assembly must ever be, to interfere with advantage in a 
question which demands immediate decision, and yet cannot be at once 
understood by any except those who make such subjects their business. It 
is only with the Imperial relations of India that Parliament can directly 
interfere with any advantage. If any argument were needed in favour of 
the necessity of a really independent Council of India, it would be supplied 
by the fact that India has been saved from the consequences of a Parlia- 
mentary vote of incalculable importance, and perhaps of incalculable influ- 
ence for mischief, only by Lord Derby’s threat of a dissolution. Can any 
one whose judgment, whose very sanity, is not warped by prejudice, fail to 
see that a Council, which, however hampered by traditionary policy, will at 
leest understand the questions submitted to it and judge them on their 
merits, is preferable to a Parliament which confessedly does not understand 
India, and decides almost every question on party grounds ? 

So much for the bearing of recent events on Indian politics. Let me now 
say a few words on their relation to some constitutional questions. 

Two charges were brought against Lord Ellenborough: that of writing 
the despatch, and that of publishing it. Parliament has very properly re- 
fused to decide the former; but the latter had been already decided by Lord 
Ellenborough’s official suicide in anticipation of his condemnation, This 
sacrifice of one member of the Cabinet to save the rest, is no doubt incon- 
sistent with our conventional code of political honour; for the speech of the 
leader of the House of Commons disavowing Lord Canning’s proclamation 
makes him at least, and probably the entire Government, equally answer- 
able for the publication of the despatch. But it would be diffleult to prove 
such conduct either dishonourable in itself or inconsistent with constitu- 
tional principles. The theory that the entire Government must stand or 
fall together is based on the supposition that the Government is to rest on 
an assured majority in the House of Commons; and that the House, in all 
important matters, must choose between obeying or oecting the Govern- 
ment. The increasing independence of the House of Commons may soon 
make this theory evidently unworkable ; and in that case the best or rather 
the only course will be to elevate the circumstances of Lord Ellenborough’s 
resignation into a political precedent, and to recognize the principle that a 
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vote of censure is to displace only the Minister whose department is censured. 
Aconcluding word about Lord Canning’s proclamation. It is utterly ab- 
surd to say that he intended to confiscate the property of the villagers. 
But is it not to be feared that it will be so understood in Oude ? 
Respectfully yours, J.J. M, 








MONTENEGRO, 
Lanrumney, Cardiff, 25th May 1858. 
Srr—I trust I may be allowed space in your columns for a few remarks 
on the affairs of Montenegro, which may pass as a supplement to_the letter 
which you were lately good enough to insert on the Danubian Principali- 


es. 

The independent mountaineers of Montenegro appear to be in bad odour 
with many persons, (including, I am sorry to find, yourself,) on two differ- 
ent sets of grounds. First, many people fancy them to be rebels against 
the Sultan; and the love of Turks which, though not so strong as it was 
two or three years back, has still not ceased to exist, makes them think 
that rebels against the Sultan, who are said moreover to be friends of Rus- 
sia, must necessarily be very wicked people indeed. Secondly, specific ac- 
eusations are brought against them, as those of excessive ferocity in war, 
wanton devastations, even direct breaches of faith. These two questions 
are in themselves distinct, but they run very much into one another, 

As to the first, one has only to state the manifest fact that the Montene- 
grins are not rebels. The Sultan has not the shadow of a claim to sove- 
reignty or suzerainty (has Lord Palmerston yet learned the difference be- 
tween the two ?) over the dominion of Prince Daniel. The Sultan reigns 
nowhere except by force, and in Montenegro force has failed him. ‘The 
Ottoman horde has ‘‘ encamped” everywhere else, but its camp has never 
been pitched on the Black Mountain. The Porte says that it ‘ considers 
Montenegro an integral part of the Ottoman empire.” It may, if it 
pleases, say that it considers Russia or Austria an integral part of the Otto- 
manempire. But its saying so will not make it so in either case. Monte- 
negro is, as it always has been, de jure and de facto independent. When 
the Grand Turk says the contrary, the Grand Turk is simply telling an im- 
pudent falsehood. 

Now an internecine war of five hundred years with a barbarous and 
faithless enemy is not likely to improve the national character of any people. 
During all that time the Ottoman invader has been trying in vain to con- 
quer one little state, and because he has tried in vain, he has consoled him- 
bv by saying that the people he cannot conquer are merely rebels and ban- 

its. No wonder then if the Montenegrins become as ferocious and almost 
as faithless as the Turks themselves. They are driven to live on plunder. 
But is not plunder a lawful adjunct of “ just and necessary’ wars? Ask 
the fisherman of Finland or the citizen of Kertch. As for the reputation 
of faithlessness, remember that unless the Turks have changed since 1848, 
the Montenegrins have been dealing with the most treacherous of enemies, 
with men to whom faith and merey are names alike unknown. 
a band of Montenegrins were guilty of a breach of truce during the reign of 
the late Vladika, to the great indignation of that high-minded sovereign. 
The accusation in the present case seems to touch the reigning prince per- 


sonally. But you will observe that there is another version given, and it 





I know that | 


is extremely likely that the story of treachery is a mere Turkish invention | 


to salve over the shame of defeat. In England, I believe, the tale got 
current through the Morning Post. 
Ishall not believe an accusation against a free people on the faith of a 
journal liable to inspirations from the same source as the famous Tiverton 
dress. 
I may add, as to the habits of the Montenegrins, that since the marriage 


Till I see some better authority for it, | 


of the present prince with a German lady, the battlements of Czetinie are | 


no longer enwreathed with that garland of Turkish skulls, which used to 
hang there, as a practical testimony to the independence and integrity of 
the Montenegrin empire. 
What is to be the future of Montenegro? I beg to suggest the following 
The Montenegrins have an undoubted right to their independence, 
t their perfect independence is hardly consistent with the general inte- 
rests of south-eastern Europe. 
pire gradually changed into a confederation of Christian States. 


to win its local independence, and for the Sultan to be cut down from sove- 
reign to suzerain. But it would be a great interruption to this process if 


an absolutely independent state were interposed between Herzegovina and | 


Albania. When the Confederation is formed, Montenegro ought to bea 
member of it. It is, therefore, desirable that Montenegro should qualify in 
the meanwhile by accepting the external superiority of the Sultan. But I 
am far from wishing an independent people to make even this merely nomi- 
nal sacrifice without an equivalent. As long as the Montenegrins are con- 
fined to their mountains, civilization cannot penetrate among them. As 
yet, they have never had fair play. Let the Porte then purchase the par- 
tial submission of Montenegro by an extension of its territory. Let Prince 
Daniel be recognized as Prince of Montenegro and of southern Herzegovina. 
Let him hold both territories in fief of the Sultan by such services in men 
or money as may be thought equitable, retaining of course the full internal 
sovereignty of both. ‘This cession would carry with it those two small 
pieces of seaboard where the Turkish territory reaches to the Adriatic, one 
on the Gulf of Cattaro, one near Sabioncello. If the nature of the coast 
allows, the new state would thus be able to obtain a harbour. Such an 
arrangement as this, if carried out in good faith on all sides, would be of 
inestimable advantage to all concerned. ‘The Sultan would lose something 
as a direct sovereign, but would gain something as a feudal superior. The 
Prince would exchange a precarious position in the first rank of sovercigns 
for a secure and far more profitable place among the second. Above all, a 
bloody and desolating warfare would stop. The Montenegrins would have 
an opportunity for advances in civilization which it now would certainly be 
their own fault if they did not take advantage of. The people of the ceded 
districts would be raised from the condition of rayahs of the Turk to that of 
citizens of a free state under a sovereign of their own race and creed. Aus- 
tria would probably kick at such a proposal, as at every proposal likely to 
advance right or freedom anywhere. Lut I see no reason why it might not 
commend itself to the acceptance of Russia, France, and Great Britain. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Epwarp A. Freeman, 





MANNING THE NAVY. 

Srr—The appointment of a Commission of Inquiry as to the best mode of 
“Manning the Navy,” is indeed very promising of those “ practical re- 
sults” which you anticipate from the recent debate. 

It is also satisfactory to have the subject of inquiry narrowed to a chief 
point—the feasibility of obtaining from the merchant-service, on an emer- 
gency, a sufficient number of seamen-gunners to man a large fleet im- 
mediate 


y: 

It seems to be generally allowed that we shall, ere long, have an effective 
“nucleus,” if we persevere in the recently-adopted measures. ‘ Coast 
volunteers,” an improved Coast Guard, steam-guardships at the chief 
mercantile ports, at other important stations, increased entries, and 
taining of boys, and the renewal of the ‘‘ continuous service.” 


I wish to see the crumbling Ottoman em- | 
The first | 
step is, what has already happened in the ease of Servia, for each province | 





| 

The question, then, remains—how are the services of merchant-seamen 
to be suddenly obtained, when required? Impressment is abolished under 
any circumstances. ‘Bounty ”’ is still suggested by several influential} 
officers—Sir C. Napier, in the House of Commons, Sir H. Keppel at Man- 
chester; but if it is to be offered, as formerly, only when the exigency 
arises, it becomes a premium on delay in repairing to the Queen’s flag, and 
operates unfairly upon those who spontaneously join her Majesty’s service 
when needed. Sir H. Keppell justly remarks that ‘‘ Jack will serve the 
highest bidder’’; but he would not be loth, now in time of peace, to enter 
into a bond, of which a five-pound note might be the pledge, and his rating 
(under penalty,) as ‘* Queen’s seaman’”’ on board a merchant-ship the seal, 
to go on board the nearest of her Majesty’s ships, as soon as he should hear 
that war was declared. 

Candidates for such ** bounty’ should be required to pass an examination 
as seamen-qunners to entitle them to certificates as Q.S. For this, as well 
as for the training requisite to qualify them, the steam-guardships afford 
every facility. It should be also understood that whenever suddenly called 
on to serve her Majesty, they would receive the same rate of wages which 
ow were earning on board a merchant-ship, previously to the declaration 
of war. 

Such an arrangement would have the further advantage of not distressing 


‘commerce by the abstraction of an excessive number of prime hands; ag 


owners might regulate their entries of Q. S. accordingly ; and, moreover, 
a proportional number of such seamen might be drawn from each mercantile 
port as the exigency of the case might require. 

I remain, Sir, yours respectfully, F. Hi. 


MARKET. 
Srock ExcHancr, Fripay AFTERNOON, 

Since the commencement of business on Monday morning, the Market for 
Public Securities has been characterized by great inactivity, and an absence 
of operations calculated to influence prices to any extent, either one way or 
the other. There is, however, a continuous demand for small amounts of 
Stock for investment, which from day to day invariably tends to the sup- 
port of steady prices; a few sales effected to close speculative accounts 
may have a temporary influence in producing lower rates, but it is 
always observed that a succession of small bond fide purchases have 
more real weight, and a recovery almost immediately takes place; this 
phase has been particularly noticeable in the variations of the pre- 
sent week. As the settling-day in Consols approaches, several ‘* Bull” 
accounts have been closed without causing any material reaction, 
There is considerably less anxiety as regards home politics, and with the 
abundance of unemployed capital, both in and out of ** the House,”’ the easy 
rates of interest on sm the steadily improving state of the Bank coffers, 
together with most foreign exchanges being just now in our favour, there 
would scem at present to be nothing likely to produce any lasting fall in 
values; and unless some unforeseen Solitical event occur, the money market 
will most probably remain in the same easy condition for some months, 
The applications for the new Brazilian Loan were accompanied with a de- 
posit at 10 per cent ; this caused a rather large demand for money on Wed- 
nesday, but with that exception the discount market has been altogether 
inactive, and the rate still ranges between 2 and 2} per cent. The extreme 
fluctuation in Consols during the week barely exceeds } per cent; the first 
price, 98}, has not been maintained ; and the final quotation today is 973 97}, 
and 98 98) for July. Exchequer Bills, 33s. 37s.; Reduced, 96$ 96}; Ban 
Stock, 219 222; India Stock, 221 224. 

The Foreign Market, upon the whole, has not had that buoyant appear- 
ance which it had last week, an uneasy feeling connected with the state of 
politics abroad no doubt being the cause; most Securities are flatter, and 
at the close this afternoon there is considerable gloominess hanging over the 
market. Peruvian Stock has receded 1 per cent from the late advance, and 
the Dollars are 2 per cent lower. Venezuela is quoted at the same price. 
During the week Messrs. Rothschild have introduced a new Four-and-a- 
half per Cent Brazilian Loan for 1,500,000/., which has been most favour- 
ably received, upwards of 8,000,000/. having been applied for ; the scrip 
is quoted 3 1 premium. Buenos Ayres close 82 84; Russian, 111 112; 
Turkish Six per Cent, 96 96$; Ditto Four per Cent, 104 104}; Peruvian 
Four-and-a-half per Cent, 86 87; Ditto Three per Cent, 65 66; Ditto 
Dollars, 66 68; Spanish, 44} 45 ; Mexican, 20% 202. 

The English Railway Market has been flat and heavy all the week, 
prices exhibiting an average decline upon those of last Saturday of 10s. to 
20s. per share, caused more by the continuance of unsatisfactory traffic re- 
turns than the character of sales effected. This being first ‘* making-up” 
day few transactions have occurred independently of those in connexion 
with next Monday’s settling. The following are the final rates in the 
heavy and leading lines, the lighter description of shares being nearly al- 
ways more or less influenced by the state of the heavy markets—Great 
Western, 532 545; London and North-Western, 92} 923; Leeds, 90} 3; 
Oxford, 15} 3; Caledonian, 413 2; Berwick, 90} 3; Brighton, 107} 8}; 
Eastern Counties, 124 4; Chester and Holyhead, 34 36; Great Northern, 
253 4; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 37) 38. Owing to some new 
issue of shares the Indian Market has been very tlat ; East Indian, 104 105; 
Great Indian Peninsula, 20} 21; Madras 20/. shares, 20} 20}. Foreign 
shares generally have been dull, attributable, in a great measure, to a want 
of contidence—Lombardo-Venetian, 24 3$ prem, ; Great Luxembourg, 7} 2; 
Antwerp and Rotterdam, 63 §; Paris and Lyons, 283 so Strasbourg, 24 
eu 


se, 7} 3. 
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Orleans, 47 49; Namur and Liege, 94 § ; Sambre and 4 





At the annual meeting of the Oriental Bank a dividend and bonus for the 
last half-vear were declared at the rate of 7 percent. The losses of the 
bank during the commercial crisis were insignificant. It was resolved the 
Directors’ remuneration shall be increased from 2400/7, to 40002, 

The report presented at the annual meeting of the National Bank, on 
Tuesday, was of a satisfactory nature. The Directors say that last year the 
loss by bad debts was even /ess that usual, spite of the monetary pressure ; 
but the disasters of the crisis affected Ireland in but a small degree. The 
total of interest and bonus paid to the shareholders for 1857 amounted to 17} 
= cent. The half-yearly dividend in August will be 3 per cent, with pro- 

ably a bonus of 10s, per share. 

The dividend of the London Chartered Bank of Australia for the six 
months ending December is to be 3 per cent, with a balance carried forward 
of 12,6732. 

It appears from the report of the Directors of the Ionian Bank, presented 
to a meeting on Thursday, that though a succession of bad harvests have 
been experienced, diminishing business, the dividends of the bank are kept 
up to 5 per cent. 

It is understood that Mr. Weguelin, M.P., who was recently Governor of 
the Bank of England, is about to join the banking-house of Messrs. Ro! 
and Co. 

The dividend of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Company will be, as 
usual, 3} per cent for the half-year, with an additional payment of 1 per 
cent. 
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MURRAY’S FRENCH FINANCE AND FINANCIERS 
UNDER LOUIS THE FIFTEENTH." 

A rvtt history of French finance from the time when the cul- 
ble necessities of Louis the Fourteenth compelled him to strain 
the resources of the country to the last degree, until the Reyolu- 
tion of 1789, would be a very valuable work ; especially if in ad- 
dition to the tabular and verbal expositions of taxation and its 
working, the narrative were to depict from contemporary deserip- 
tions or from fair economical deductions, the popular misery and 
universal irritation to which that taxation gave rise. That the 
disordered state of the French finances was one of the tmmediate 
causes of the great French Revolution is generally admitted, and 
that this disorder was to a great extent produced by royal profli- 
ey and extravagance, and the corruption of the old noblesse, may 
be equally true. Constituted as men are, and as French society 
then was, with its various privileges and peculiar opinions, this 
disorder was beyond cure ; or if remedied by some great monarch 
such as the world has rarely seen, the evil would quickly have 
returned again. In fact, on more than one occasion during the 
reign of Louis the Fifteenth, the expenditure was brought to 
nearly a level with the income, or was in a fair way of being so, 
when the finances were again embarrassed by the national love of 
“glorious war,” or by a brilliant short cut to wealth, as with Law 
and his Mississippi scheme. A turn for gambling speculations or 
a morbid desire of war for its own sake, is not, however, peculiar 
to Frenchmen of the eighteenth century; nor would these alone 
have brought the finances into such a state of confusion, or ren- 
dered a healthy restoration impossible. The two great causes 
were the nor He of different classes and the class selfishness 
wailing in old France. Beyond the irritation which political 
or social privileges always keep up among the excluded, especially 
when scarcely inferior in wealth and education, it may be that 
little obvious injury ensued from the privileges of the old 
noblesse; while the wealthy by buying an office could al- 
ways buy nobility. The great evil lay in the immunity from 
taxation which the various privileged orders enjoyed, and the 
ctical impossibility of enforcing an equality of taxation, 
oe perhaps during the severest pressure of a _ war,) 
because these privileged classes generally combined together to 
oppose the government efforts, 
cessfully resisted all direct taxation, as an outrage to religion ; 
claiming the right of making a free gift to the king. The dif- 
ferent privileged classes had actually or in effect various fiscal ad- 
vantages ; but all were released from taxes which by their nature 
must directly fall upon agriculture, as the corvée, or which theo- 
retically were imposed upon the profits of agriculture, but took 
the nature of a personal tax, the taille. Even the taxes that 
were intended to fall equally upon income or capital generally 
were made in their levy to press very unequally upon the ori and 
the lowest of the middle classes, owing to the power which the 
privileged possessed of escaping from the payment of their fair 
uota. Some of the partiality and insolent tyranny charged upon 

e French local officers, belongs rather to human nature than to 
French tax-collecting nature; but a portion of these offensive 
qualities beyond all doubt originated in the pride of privilege. 

The consequence of this state of things was doubly disastrous. 
Not only was the heaviest pressure of taxation and often in its 
most oppressive forms, as the corvée and the taille, thrown upon 
the classes least able to bear it, but improvement was practically 
impossible, from the resistance offered by the most powerful sec- 
tions of the community to that thorough change of system which 
alone could have been of service. There was this further evil ; 
that the very nature of some of the imposts and the working of 
more were in reality taxes on industry, not merely subtracting 
from the store of wealth, but also impeding its production. 

It is not of course meant that taxation alone, apart from moral 
causes, produced the Revolution, or that no remedy could be 
found in theory for the fiseal evils. Any one could now sit down 
and draw up a plan that should have placed the finances of France 
upon a sound system. Men did so at the time; even ministers 
proposed extensive improvements ; but the corruptions of the court 
and the interests of the privileged, which included the smallest 
placeholder, prevented them from being carried out. In looking 
at the merely possible, it should never be forgotten that the most 
poem mind is to a great degree the creature of circumstances, 
and can only act directly upon society by means of human agents. 
the most powerful despot that ever lived is subject to the 
influence of his training, and must carry out his purposes by ad- 
ministrators who may perhaps thwart them, Nor can a monarch 
peaceably succeeding toa throne do what can be accomplished after 
aconvulsion, William the Conqueror could not, as a legitimate 
monarch, have effected the changes he did. No king of Eng- 
land would ever have attempted to govern the country by Major- 


merals, as Cromwell was able to do after the disorganization of 


the Great Rebellion. 
tried what the Republicans or Bonaparte effected with ease. 
even now the French system of taxation is not good. 
Glimpses of the power of the privileged classes, of the ter- 
rible social effects of the old French taxation in its daily working, 
and of the Government’s tampering with the currency or with the 
public liabilities, will be found in Mr. Murray’s volume. He has 


_* French Finance and Financiers under Louis XV. Pub- 
lished by Longmans and Co. 


No monarch of the old régime could have 
Yet 


By James Murray. 





| teenth’s reign began. 


not aimed at a history such as we have hinted at, nor in strict- 
ness can his work be considered as a history of French Finance for 
the sixty eo he treats of, namely from the death of Louis the 
Fourteenth in 1715, to the accession of Louis the Sixteenth in 1774. 
He notices the nature of the taxes proposed, imposed, or repealed, 
but he gives no general account of French taxation ; and though he 
exhibits the sum totals of what might be called the budget at 
certain periods, he is altogether deficient in the arithmetic of 
French finance. Like the history of Mr. Francis on British 
ange &c., Mr. Murray is rather prone to sacrifice the inform- 
ing to the popular. Indeed, French financiers, court intrigues, 
and court expenditure, form more prominent topics than French 
finance. ‘this renders the narrative more readable than a closer 
and specific treatment would do. It is easier to peruse an account 
of the flatteries of the Empress Maria Theresa towards Madame 
de Pompadour and the efforts made by the latter to influence king 
and ministry to adopt a favourable policy towards Austria, or fol 

low the not very edilying story of this Soden or her successor 
Madame Dubarry, than to examine the particulars of the bills to 
which all this vice and folly led. There are financial expositions 
in the volume, however, of an informing though very general 
nature. Such is the story of the means by which Noailles and 
his council succeeded in bringing affairs into promising order 
after the death of Louis the Fourteenth, when John Law ruined 
the future prospects by persuading the Regent Orleans to adopt 
his magnificent schemes. These projects, too, are well and clearly 
unfolded; and though the biography of Law does not seem di- 
rectly connected even with French financiers, yet it is necessary, 
to account for that adventurer’s success with the Regent, 

The misery in which the French peasantry lived is spoken of 
by all observers, even before the disasters of Louis the Four- 
Burnet, in 1685, mentions the ‘‘ misery” 
he saw all the way from Paris to Lyons, “ not only in villages, 
but even in big towns, where all the marks of an extreme poverty 
showed themselves both in the buildings, the cloaths, and almost 
in the looks of the inhabitants.” The idea of French poverty and 
hard living—frogs and soup maigre—was universal in this country 
even to the beginning of the present century, Whether the people 


| were worse off under Louis the Fifteenth than Louis the Fourteenth 


The church to the very last suc- | 


may be doubted. France like England had grown richer ; there 
is a constant tendency in the mind to exaggerate the superiority 
of past times, and men were perhaps restless, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, under miseries not greater than those which they dogged] 
submitted to in the seventeenth. Possibly generalization may ad 
to the effect of the following picture milion to 1730-'40, but it 
seems difticult to imagine anything worse, 

‘** The intendants, in their reports, described the country as sinking into 
such a state of distress, as to be unable to pay the ordinary taxes, especially 
the taille and capitation. Many villages Raa been duodensl by their in- 
habitants, unable to endure the fiscal burdens imposed upon them. There 
was no possibility of evading those burdens except by flight, for as 
long as a man had a house, or a single article of furniture, the tax- 


gatherer regarded him as one from whom something might be ob- 
tained. If nothing else could be got, the arrest of the defaulter 


would account for the deficiency in the returns, and ward off the cen- 
sure which the inferior collector of revenue might have incurred. So 
far as the masses of the people were concerned, any addition to existing 
taxes was an evil of the most serious nature. The poor peasant or pett 
farmer, if his crops failed, or any of the common misfortunes of life befe 
him, found himself at once reduced to the position of a criminal, liable to 
imprisonment or the galleys, merely because he could not answer the ever- 
increasing demands of the tax-gatherer. By bribing this official he might 
for a time obtain indulgence, but when it was no longer in his power to do 
even this much, not only was his home broken up, but he was personally 
liable to innumerable pains and penalties, 

** It is terrible indeed to think of the condition to which the country dis- 
tricts of France were often reduced under the old régime. The corveée 
came from day to day more sweeping in its range, and more pitiless in its 
exactions. During the journey of the Queen to Paris, D’ Argenson, an eye- 
witness, gives a woful account of the sufferings endured by the peasants. e 
harvest had failed, the weather was deplorable, and it required immense 
labour to render the roads fit for the passage of the royal travellers, Then 
there were requisitions of horses as well as of men, and the farmers were 
compelled to keep these horses ready harnessed night and day, that no de- 
lay might take = when their services were wanted. The local author- 
ities, in order to pay court to their superiors or to gratify their own inso- 
lent tyranny, were accustomed to demand twice or three times as many 
horses as were really necessary. Thus the poor animals were driven merei- 
lessly, and left for days without food, because when one broke down another 
was always at hand to supply its place. In war, this kind of oppression 


| naturally rose to its height, and men, horses, and waggons were ruthlessly 





abstracted from their proper employments to construct roads for troo 


| convey military stores, and remount the cavalry, whose horses had perish 


or become disabled. When to all this was added an increase of the taille, 
or of the duty upon salt, war, even when triumphant, must have proved a 
frightful scourge to France.” 

Yet a few years later and matters really appear to have got 
worse, and that too under one of the most incorrupt and inex- 
pensive ministers France had—Cardinal Fleury. 

‘* Towards the close of his administration it became very difficult for him 
to maintain his usual indifference. On every side were heard complaints 
that an unprecedented degree of distress prevailed in the provinces, Even 
before peace had been interrupted, and when the harvests, if not extremely 
abundant, had been good average ones, it was stated that in many parts of 
the country people were feeding upon grass, and from sheer starvation 
dying in heaps. If grain was at a moderate — no one had money to 
purchase it. In Normandy some of the best land was left uncultivated, 
and as no farmers were to be found, landlords had to employ bailiffs, or to 
allow the ground to lie waste. The attention of the chief persons in the 
state was drawn to this alarming condition of things. In full council, the 
Due d’Orléans produced a piece of bread made of fern, and, placing it upon 
the King’s table, said, *‘ See, Sire, in what manner your subjects are com- 
pelled to support themselves.’ The Bishop of Chartres was questioned by 
the King as to the state of his diocese. He gave frightful accounts of the 
misery and mortality which prevailed. ‘ Les hommes broutaient I’herbe 
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e les tons.’ Nor was Paris without symptoms that the general 
suffering had reached the place where its manifestations were most danger- 
ous, As the King was passing through the street Saint-Victor, the people 
exclaimed, as usual, ‘ Vive le Roi,’ but added the words ‘ Misere, famine, 
du pain.’ ” 








MRS, EDMUND HORNBY’S STAMBOUL.* : 

Mr. Hornby was one of the Commissioners of the Turkish loan, 
and in the autumn of 1855, Mrs. Hornby accompanied him to 
Constantinople, remaining there for upwards of a twelvemonth. 
Of her outward voyage and the incidents and observations of her 
residence she wrote full accounts to her friends at home, in a 
graceful, glowing, half-poetical style, full of family feeling, but 
sometimes too brilliant with excess of colour and brightness. Of 
these apparently unpruned letters, the volumes before us consist. 

Notwithstanding the elegant animation of the writer, In and 
Around Stamboul would have had slender interest but for her long 
sojourn. The beauties of Constantinople have been a stock sub- 
ject with travellers from the time of Lady Wortley Montagu. 
Since steam brought the Bosphorus within range of the grand 
tour, every charm that attracted the eye, or every Eastern singu- 
larity, especially of an annoying nature, that forced itself upon 
the excursionist’s attention, has become stale by repeated descrip- 
tion. The changes wrought by the war, which socially were at 
their height during Mrs. Hornby’s residence, might give a fresh 
and striking character to Stamboul; but these peculiarities had 
been described by various pens, including those of ‘‘ our own cor- 
respondent.” These changes by crowding the hotel at Pera with 
guests, and Pera itself with very indifferent specimens of western 
Christianity and civilization, luckily induced Mrs. Hornby to 
take a kiosk, or as we should say a cottage, at Orta-kioy, a village 
in the neighbourhood of the capital. It was her residence here, 
and in the summer of 1856, at one of Prince’s Islands, that gives 
novelty and interest to her letters ; for she was thus in a degree in- 
troduced to the people and the real life of Turkey. She of course 
became acquainted with the family of her landlady, an Armenian 
widow lady, one of whose sons understood Italian; she knew by 
sight the inhabitants of the village, though she was hardly on 
‘speaking terms” with any one, for the sufficient reason that 
neither party had what Jack would call the “lingo.” Domestic 
details formed the most curious part of her novel experience. 
The troubles she had with her Greek and Armenian servants, the 
difficulties in getting the place cleaned and made habitable, the 
discomforts when weather was bad, the pleasures when it was 
fine, her different pets, and the various traits of village life and 
native manners that fell under observation, form a curious picture 
of life in Turkey—for there were too many foreign elements to 
call it Turkish life. Here is some pleasant gossip about domestic 
troubles from servants to provisions and prices, 

* The village women here seem to be perfectly uneducated, and there 
was no such thing as a workwoman at Orta-kioy. Perhaps, after waiting 
for weeks, we might have secured the services of a French upholsterer from 
Pera, at a great expense; but you at once see that the only plan is to help 
yourself in every way as much as possible, unless you have a complete statf 
of your own, which all large families, whether Turkish, Greek, Armenian, 
or European, have. It is difficult to get good servants here. The educated 
ones are very clever, and ask high wages, especially during the war. The 
mass, as I have said, are perfectly ignorant, and almost useless to civilized 
people. However, their lives and ways are so utterly different from ours, 
that it always seems rather absurd to me to hear the English complain of 
them. Give them their pilauf, their old divan, a little sunshine under a 
ragged vine in summer, and a brass pan full of charcoal in winter, and 
voild tout. All articles of clothing are bought ready-made, and made by 
men, in the bazaars; the national shirt, of Broussa gauze, admits of and 
requires but little washing; consequently workwomen and washerwomen 
are not indigenous to the soil, although no doubt the increasing taste for 
dressing in the European fashion, among the higher class of Greeks and 
Armenians, will soon make them so. The people of the villages seem very 
hopeless and helpless, and care to do nothing. Certainly their wants are 
but few, but how they live is a marvel, for you sce them silently sitting in 
a mouldy shop, in which there is nothing to sell. * ad * 

** Meat is now about eight piastres [a piastre is about twopence] the 
* oke,’ ¢.¢. two pounds and a half English weight; tea, as in England ; 
coffee, very cheap. The Turkish bread is made of leaven, and to my taste 
extremely nasty. It is made up into various shapes; sometimes into huge 
loaves, or flat, like pancakes, or in wreaths, and scattered over with a 
kind of caraway-seed, when it is called semeet. 

** We have heard of an American missionary baker at the village of 
Bebec, near here, and some day I shall take a caique and go in search of 
him ; especially as Bebec is one of the most picturesque villages on the Bos- 
phorus, Vegetables and fruit are very cheap, and, even in this miserable 
village, the stalls in the narrow and filthy ‘ street’ are prettily laid out in 
amorning. Here too, in large baskets, one sees the fish of the Bosphorus 
in singular variety ; red mullet, sword-fish, turbot, soles, beautiful little 
mackerel, and the shining many-coloured ‘ enchanted fish,’ of which I have 
told you before, besides several others. Snails, of a light brown colour, are 
very much eaten here by the Greeks, and huge baskets of them are sold 
every morning. Sometimes one sees an unfortunate tortoise carried along 
by a wisp of straw or grass. He is to be made soup of on a Greek fast-day, 
and has been found fast asleep in a vineyard. The melon-stalls are anna 
the most crowded, and immense piles of every shape and colour are quickly 
sold. Brown bread, melons, and grapes, seem to be the principal food of 
the poor ; coffee, yahoort, (a kind of sour milk,) lemonade, and sherbet, are 
sold in every corner of the street for them. The buying everything pre- 

red in public no doubt makes the eastern women so helpless and so little 

omestic. One sees even the caiquejees and hamals eating their pilauf, and 
sipping their coffee at the cafanées, or smoking on comfortable divans in- 
side, or on benches by the door. In faet, it is quite ‘ club life’ for the 
men, and a neglected, idle, and useless one for the poor women—at least 
according to our notions.” 

In addition to her own means of observation, Mrs. Hornby was, 
owing to the position of her husband, brought into connexion with 
a good many Europeans and some natives. She thus heard many 
opinions touching the management of the war, which are little 

* In and Around Stamboul, By Mrs, Edmund Hornby. Pub- 
lished by Bentley. 


In two volumes. 








more than echoes of what we have heard already. She has formed 
the usual opinion of the corruption, profligacy, and total want of 
common honesty among the ruling or rather official people in 
Turkey, and a very high one of the poorer classes. She writes 
“* one thing which strikes you here is the vast superiority of the 
poor over the rich. The poor are —_ the aristocracy of the 
country both physically and morally. For his dignified bearing and 
manners a r man might be an emperor : he is honest, laborious, 
and most abstemious.” From other remarks it would seem that 
the poor Turk is respectable, because he has neither means nor o 
portunity of being vicious. Give him but a chance, and he will 
soon become as bad as the richest. Mrs. Hornby visited one or two 
harems of the highest class where the furniture, attendance, 
dresses, and jewels, were of a richer kind than we have heard of 
in lately described visits. Mrs. Hornby speaks well of the Turk- 
ish women of the upper classes she has seen, for their gentleness, 
simplicity, and kindness of manner; exceedingly well of the 
Turkish little girls. Whether the merits of the high ladies go 
beyond manners may be questioned. Some of the middle class 
seem forward enough. The wife of a Turk professing enlighten- 
ment, whom Mrs. Hornby had visited, returned the visit. After 
examining everything in a “ free and easy” way, the a! wanted 
to see Mr. Hornby and a male friend then stopping with him ; but 
they had gone to Constantinople. Looking out at window, she 
saw another gentleman in the garden, and nothing would satisfy 
her but his introduction. Tothis proposal, however disagreeable, 
Mrs. Hornby was positively forced to consent, on the condition of Mr, 
Rumball standing outside the half open door, and the lady with 
her attendants remaining veiled. A story of apprehension told b 
the daughter of her Armenian landlady exhibits the Turkish 
ladies of rank in the aspect of the old comedy of intrigue. The 
reduced circumstances of the landlady’s family arose from the au- 
thorities having fleeced them on their father’s death; for he had 
died comparatively rich. 

“Talking still quietly of their fallen fortunes, as we listened with inte- 
rest, poor Dhudu went on to relate a new trouble. Itscems that her younger 
brother, who is remarkably good-looking, and showed a great talent for 
music, was sent to Vienna in their prosperous days for his education. His 
pianoforte-playing is thought much of here; and being so poor, and the Sul- 
tan having set the fashion of Turkish ladies learning music, he now gives 
lessons to the wives and daughters of several Pashas on the Bosphorus. He 
is married, greatly attached to his wife, and has two pretty children ; added 
to this, he is a grave, shy young man. Well, Dhudu’s trouble for her 
brother is this. He goes quietly in the morning to give his lesson. Per- 
haps there are two or three veiled ladies in the room into which he is ushered 
by the attendants. Sometimes the Pasha himself is there, but very seldom ; 
there are always two or three black attendants. ‘ The lesson begins,’ says 
Dhudu, in a melancholy voice, ‘ and they are generally rather stupid. The 
men who guard them soon grow tired of looking on, and stroll away to their 
pipes. They are hardly outside the door, when down goes the yashmak of 
one of the ladies. She is very pretty, but very tiresome: my brother is 
afraid to look at her. What should he do if the Pasha were suddenly to 
return, or one of the slaves to enter and report this to him? So he turns 
his head away, and tries to induce her to go on with her lesson. Would 
you believe it,’ says Dhudu, still more indignantly, ‘the other day, she 
took hold of his chin, and turned his face to hers, and said, laughing, * Why 
don’t you look at me, you pig?’ What can my brother do? The Pasha 
would never believe that it is not his fault. Sometimes one of them will 
creep under the pianoforte, and putting her finger into his shoe tickle his 
foot. Yesterday they slipped two peaches into his pocket, tied up in muslin 
with blue ribands, clapping their hands and laughing when he found it out. 
You know what those peaches mean? ‘They mean kisses,’ said Dhudu, 
colouring ; ‘and it made my brother so nervous, for the men were in the 
outer room, and might have heard all about it. He would be sorry to have 
them punished ; yet they make his life miserable. That pretty one is the 
worst of all, she is so daring. I visit at that Harem, and went with my 
brother one morning. Knowing them so well, I took him in at the garden 
entrance, the way I always go myself. We heard somebody laugh, a loud, 
merry laugh, and—oh, what a fright I was in!—there was, up ina 
peach-tree. My brother turned his head away, and walked on very fast ; 
she pelted peaches at him, then got out of the tree, and would have run after 
him if 1 had not stopped her.” And here poor Dhudu fairly cried. * What 
can my brother do?’ ” 

Mrs. Hornby went to various parties and saw various ce- 
lebrities. The most striking of the whole was undoubtedly Lord 
Stratford’s great fancy ball at which the Sultan was present, and 
which was splendid and successful in a high degree. We take 
only the appearance of the Grand Seignior. 

** We were noticing and admiring all this, and had shaken hands with 
M. de Thouvenel and spoken to the few of the crowd whom we knew, when 
it was whispered that the Sultan was coming. Every one of course made 
way, and Abdul Medjid quietly walked up the ball-room with Lord and 
Lady Stratford, their daughtewn, and a gorgeous array of Pashas in the rear. 
He paused with evident delight and pleasure at the really beautiful scene 
before him, bowing on both sides, and smiling as he went. A velvet and 
gold chair, raised a few steps, had been placed for him in the middle of one 
side of the ball-room; but on being conducted to it he seemed too much 


! pleased to sit down, and continued standing, looking about him with the 
, 


undisguised pleasure and simplicity of a child. He was dressed in a plain 
dark blue frock-coat, the cuffs and collar crimson, and covered with bril- 
liants. The hilt of his sword was entirely covered also with brilliants. Of 
course he wore the everlasting fez. There is something extremely interest- 
ing in his appearance. He looks languid and careworn, but when spoken 
to his tine dark eyes brighten up, and he smiles the most frank and winning 
of smiles, 

**T am quite charmed with the Sultan, so different to most of the Pashas 
by whom he is surrounded, so touchingly kind, and simple, and sorrowful ! 
The Pashas behaved very badly, forcing themselves violently in a double 
row on the Sultan’s right-hand, and pushing every one right and left, like 
policemen when the Queen is dining in the City ; just as if they thought 
that the ladies were going to carry off the Sultan at once. We were close 
to the throne, and got a terrible squeezing. My lace mantilla was caught 
in a Pasha’s sword, and I thought that nothing could save its being torn to 
see however, Lord Dunkellin very kindly rescued me, and, thanks to 
1is strong arm, I was able to keep my place and see Miss Mary Canning 
and the Ministers’ wives presented to the Sultan. A quadrille was formed, 
as well as the crowd would allow, which the Sultan watched with great in- 
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terest, and then a waltz. After that his Majesty walked through the rooms, 
took an ice, and then departed.” 

As a contrast to the monarch, the Greek maid in attendance on 
Mrs. Hornby may be exhibited—not the only Oriental on whom the 
scene had made a profound impression. 

«* Edmund and Herbert Siborne left me at the foot of the staircase. A 
few steps up was perched Mistress Espinu. She was in the highest state of 
delight ; had seen the Sultan both arrive and depart; thought the English 
soldiers a thousand times ‘ bono’; never believed that there were such 
dresses and diamonds in the world as she had seen, or dreamed of such 
music, or of such a large house. The housekeeper had asked her to go 
down and eat, (one of the housemaids was Greek,) but the house was so 
large that she was possessed with the idea of never finding me again if she 
once let go the balustrades, or let out of her mind the way to my room, So 
there she had been all night, but was neither cold nor hungry. She told 
me that an officer with white hair and a ‘ star on his heart’ had come up 
the stairs about midnight. He spoke in English, and asked who she was, 
she supposed ; so she said, ‘ Inglis Hornby,’ and he nodded and passed _ on. 
This was Lord Stratford, who retired early. I made this out, partly from 

r Espinu when I got to my room, shocked at her state of starvation, and 

rtly when Vassili arrived the next morning with the white horses and 
teleki to take us back to Orta-kioy. She herself was highly delighted. 
The sight of the Sultan and the English officers seemed te have warmed 
and fed her even on a cold stone stairease; and she will no doubt talk of 
the ‘ Sultan’s first ball’ to the day of her death.” 

Mrs. Hornby paid a flying visit to the Crimea after the peace ; 
but she has nothing new to impart, unless it be the impression 
the scene made on the feminine mind. 

COPPING’S ASPECTS OF PARIS,* 
Tus volume is the result of a long acquaintance with Paris, and 
treats of topics that only the resident is likely to observe. Ex- 
cept the Bois de Boulogne, it is probable that few transicnt visit- 
ors would be shown by their guides, and still less discover for 
themselves, the subjects of which Mr. Copping treats. A tourist 
pressed for time will not waste it in wandering about the squalid 
suburbs beyond the barriers, when he can hardly get through the 
recognized sights of Paris proper; or make a pilgrimage to the 





On that most important subject, the feelings of the Parisians 
towards their present government, and their sense of their own 
condition, Mr. Copping is designedly silent in the text. In the 
preface he gives his reasons for this reticence, 

“When I commenced this little book some months ago, I determined to 
keep from its pages all observations of a political character. The 
grave events which shortly afterwards occurred, though investing Paris 
with gloomier aspects than she had previously displayed, did not induce 
me tochange my resolution. I might, I think, have lifted a little corner 
of the dark veil which is still covering the fair face of the city; I might 
have shown that the features beneath, though apparently reposing in a 
death-like calm, are working with hidden passions ; but the time did not 
appear to me opportune for acting thus ;—nor does it now. Any account of 
the present abject condition of political life in Paris, must necessarily seem 
like a reproach—a reproach directed not against an individual, or a party. 
but against an entire nation. Is this the moment for such a narrative $ 


| When a rival is lying upon the bed of sickness, enfeebled by confinement, 
| and worn down by suffering, do we then taunt him with allusions to former 


| tion, as we should be in the case I have just supposec 


strength, or mocking comments upon departed energy? Let us be as con- 
siderate towards our neighbours in the day of their — and bitter degrada- 

. They are passing 
through a period of sore trial and of profound humiliation ; but the change 


| may even now be coming which will restore them to the position they once 


Butte de Chaumont, called by the sketcher the Cliffs of Belleville | 


—a hill which has been quarried to obtain the stone for making 
plaster of Paris; or go forth to La Varenne in order to observe 
the growth of ‘a new colony ” for retired shopkeepers of a much 
less genteel class than those in the neighbourhood of London, 
Other of Mr. Copping’s subjects must have required a long and 
leisurely observation ; as the description of Paris penny-a-lining, 
Parisian cheap literature, and the characteristics of the plays of 
Paris, not merely at the leading theatres, to which visitors go, but 
at the thirty-three different houses that may be found within and 
beyond the barriers. A sketch of New Year’s day, and a mar- 
riage féte at the colony of La Varenne, might be done well 
enough by the tourist of a day; but for the uncertainty of one 
féte day, and the wintry weather of the other. 

Smart and slight is the character of Aspects of Paris, not that 
the smartness degenerates into phrase-painting or that the slight- 
ness becomes emptiness, but that the outward forms of men and 
things are the objects of the writer, rather than the inward traits 
of society, except as they may be gathered from the external de- 
scription, or from dramatic or literary criticism. The volume is 
readable, lively, and informing to the extent of its scope ; though 


it would have been all the better had it possessed more sub- | 


stance. 

The most critical paper is that on Paris Plays; Mr. Copping 
marking not so much the loose tone of French morality as its un- 
healthy and claptrap character, even when free from absolute 
licentiousness. There are also some curious particulars as to the 


occupied in the eyes of the world. The tottering edifice that was raised in a 
night will, probably, fall in a night, and its rains swept away, there will 


| be nothing to tell of the sullen pile which once threw its black shadow over 


the earth,” 

This may be; but it is questionable whether the inscrutable 
and unscrupulous man, who is now supreme over the French 
people, would give up his power without a struggle, if he could 
possibly help it ; and whether he would quite so easily be caught 
off his guard as Charles the Tenth, Louis Philippe, or the ite 
publican chiefs of 1851, This, however, is a French question. 
Lhe question for other European countries is, how far their inte- 
rests may be jeopardized by his recklessness, and whether, having 
gained a throne by a home coup d'état, he may uot try to pre- 
serve it by a foreign exploit, that might avert his fall if not re- 
store his popularity. The more imminent the Imperial danger 
may seem at home, the greater the apr yee that should be 


taken abroad, to guard against a stroke of despair, 


MR, TROLLOPE’S DR, THORNE." 
In Mr. Trollope’s first novel of ‘‘The Warden” his satire took a 
wider yet a closer range than he has since attempted, embracing 
the law, the church, the press, especially the ‘* Thunderer” under 
the title of the “‘ Jupiter,” and several of what the author deemed 
the Reforming cants of the day. His story, however, was bald 
and purposeless, and constructed without regard to the com- 
monest requirements of art, if, indeed, it could be said to have 
a structure. In ‘ Barchester Towers,” his satire was more 
limited, being mainly confined to Tractarianism, and High and 
Low Church; the Evangelicals, in their representative Mr. 
Slope, receiving no mercy at his hands, In ‘The Three Clerks” 
the civil service and competitive examinations were the aim of 
the satire, while the late misappropriations of other people’s money 
through ill-regulated ambition, or a mere wish to shine beyond 
one’s sphere, were also exhibited. Upon the whole, however, 
contemporary weaknesses and passing events were scarcely hdn- 
dled with so much pith and pungency as in the two earlier fie- 
tions; but there was a completer story, and a greater novel-inte- 
rest. In the book before us, Dr. Thorne, the satire or the hits 
at passing events are not perhaps so fully obvious, as in ‘‘ The 


| Three Clerks”; though some may think they recognize traits 


great number of new French dramas produced to die off quickly | 


or drop still-born, for foreigners only hear of the “ hits.” The 
payer with the most direct bearing for us is the Cheap Literature 
of Paris. As regards information and literary ability, the French 
eny and penny papers would seem to be superior to the 
English, though the morality of some of them is not of the 
straightest, if we are to judge from the illustrations. 

** T take up a number of the ‘ Journal pour Tous,’ the father of this large 
literary family. On the first page a young lady is represented with long 
flowing tresses, and attired in a sort ef military riding suit. Operatic re- 
miniscences rising up before your mind, you would say she was the daugh- 
ter of a cavalry regiment. In her right hand she holds a sword. With her 
left she points to a cottage from which she has just issued. 

** You come too late,’ says this maiden to two gentlemen, one ap- 
ae a parson and the other a poacher, approaching her, * 1 have 

illed him.’ 

“ And, in fact, through the open door of the cottage the figure of a hand- 
some young spark in a recumbent position is discernible. For a dead man 

e has, however, a most comfortable look. He seems as though he had 
dropped off to sleep, after dining too luxuriously at some provincial Véfour’s 
—not at all as though he had fallen under the steel of a revengeful woman. 
But we must not, perhaps, be too critical upon the backgrounds of wood-en- 
gravings. 

“ TI take up one of the cheaper periodicals, ‘ Le Passe-Temps’ [one sous 
the pember.] * Flavia plunges a Sooo into his bosom up to the very hilt,’ 
says the legend beneath the first illustration. And if you cast your eyes 

ve, there, sure enough, you will see Flavia in the midst of a crowded 
salon taking a murderous aim,—the second it would appear,—at the shirt- 
front of a gaily-dressed gentleman who, with his left hand upon his breast, 
seems to be saying, ‘Oh! the vixen,’ ere falling into the arms of a friend 
whois preparing to receive him. Further on in the same publication, 
& respectably-dressed middle-aged gentleman is depicted in the act of fal- 
ling backwards down the stone staircase of a cellar. On the steps just above 
him, a Clytemnestra-looking lady, very lightly clad, is standing; a lamp 
in her left hand, a dagger in her right. By the exceedingly unpleasant 
look, which glares through her eyes, you can see that it is she who has 
caused the middle-aged gentleman’s rapid and unpleasant descent into the 
lower regions.” 

* Aspects of Paris. By Edward Copping, Author of “ Alfieri and Goldoni: their 
Lives and Adventures.” Published by Longmans and Co. 





in the great Whig noble the Duke of Omnium, and the 
great heiress Miss Dunstable; there is also the old subject of a 
contested eleetion very well done, especially in the dinners 
and gatherings. The satire, however, is mainly directed against 
a rather worn matter—the formalities and jealousies of the me- 
dical profession ; and one main source of the trouble consists in 
the pecuniary embarrassments of a country squire, caused by elee- 
tions, hounds, and the expenses of a high-bred wife. There ts a 
story, however, with characters not merely serving as vehicles 
for the author’s fun or comments, but really interested in the 
events, and what is more to the purpose, interesting the reader. 
It may be true that the object of the author as it appears in his 
work is of a questionable kind, and that the main elements of the 
tale—family trouble arising from pecuniary embarrassment, love 
crossed by social ambition, and, as Mr, Trollope would say, social 
prejudice—have been exhibited before. The elements, however, 
are well put together, and the story is narrated with that close 
observation of human manners, and of human nature as modified 
by human manners in this middle of the nineteenth century, 
which form the author's distinguishing characteristic ; while 

writing has the smartness, point, and pungency that always im- 
= an interest to Mr. Trollope’s pages, not by mere style, but 

y the matter which that style displays. 

Dr. Thorne, a principal person in the tale, is a country physician 
of rather brusque manners, and what many | pe: think singular 
opinions ; but honourable, conscientious, and kindhearted ; some- 
what proud of his ancient blood and of himself generally, although 
never showing his pride. Connected with him in a sort of friend- 
ship, but the connexion is hardly probable according to common 
ideas, is Sir Roger Seatcherd, The baronet has cpa been a 
working stonemason, but has acquired great wealth as a railway 
contractor. His early habits, however, have stuck to him, espe- 
cially a love of brandy; and it seems evident that Mr. Trollope 
‘suo more” had in his eye as the original of his picture, a once 
well known contractor, but before the era of railways. Sir Roger 


* Dr. Thorne; a Novel. By Anthony Trollope, Author of ‘* The Three Clerks,” 
“ Barchester Towers,” &c. In three volumes, Published by Chapman and Hall. 
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like Dr, Thorne influences the story though neither of them are 
engaged in the love affairs. Being very ill, with brandy, Sir 
Roger has a passing quarrel with his friend, and in a moment of 
caprice sends for Dr. Fillgrave. He and Dr. Thorne are enemies ; 
indeed Dr. Thorne is professionally unpopular as taking seven- 
and-sixpenny fees, al conducting himself infra dig. for the be- 
nefit of his patients. Between him and Dr. Fillgrave there is 

icular war to the extent of having written against each other 
in medical journals. Dr. F. is therefore delighted to receive a 
summons to the great contractor ; but when he gets to his house, 
Sir Roger will not see him ; and upon his wife, an excellent but 
homely person, whom he married in the days of his obscurity, de- 
volves the task of so informing the great medico, and that when 
he has got angry with having been kept waiting. 





* As the door opened, Dr. Fillgrave dropped the bell-rope which was in | 


his hand, and bowed low to the lady. Those who knew the doctor well, 
would have known from his brow that he was not well pleased ; it was as 
much as though he said, ‘Lady Scatcherd, I am your most obedient 
4 servant ; at any rate it appears that it is your pleasure to treat me 
as such.’ 

** Lady Scatcherd did not understand all this; but she perceived at once 
that the man was angry. 

** *T hope Sir Roger does not find himself worse,’ said the doctor. ‘The 
morning is getting on; shall I step up and see him ?’ 

*“** Hem! ha! oh! Why, you see, Dr. Fillgrave, Sir Roger finds him- 
self vastly better this morning, vastly so.’ 

** ¢7’m very glad to hear it, very; but as the morning is getting on, 
shall I step up to see Sir Roger >’ 

“* Why, Dr. Fillgrave ; sir, you see, he finds hisself so much _hisself 
this morning, that he a’most thinks it would be a shame to trouble you.’ 

‘¢¢ A shame to trouble me!’ This was a sort of shame which Dr. Fill- 
pe —! not at all comprehend. ‘A shame to trouble me! Why, Lady 

“ Lady Scatcherd saw that she had nothing for it but to make the whole 
matter intelligible. Moreover, seeing that she appreciated more thoroughly 
the smallness of Dr. Fillgrave’s person than she did the peculiar greatness 
of his demeanour, she began to be a shade less afraid of him than she had 
thought she should have been. 

‘Yes, Dr. Fillgrave; you see, when a man like he gets well, he can’t 
abide the idea of doctors; now yesterday, he was all for sending for you; 
but today he’s come to hisself, and don’t seem to want no doctor at all.’ 

‘Then did Dr. Fillgrave seem to grow out of his boots, so suddenly did he 
take upon himself sundry modes of expansive altitude; to grow out of his 
boots and to swell upwards, till his angry eyes almost looked down on Lady 
Scatcherd, and each erect hair bristled up towards the heavens. 

** ¢This is very singular, very singular, Lady Scatcherd; very singular 
; very singular; quite unusual, Lhave come here from archester, 
at some considerable inconvenience, at some very considerable inconve- 
ce, I may say, to my regular patients ; «nd—and—and—I don’t know 
that anything so very singular ever occurredto me before.’ And then Dr. 
Filigrave, witha compression of his lips which almost made the poor wo- 
man sink into the ground, moved towards the door. 

** Then Lady Scatcherd bethought her of her great panacea. ‘ It isn’t 
about the money, you know, doctor,’ said she ; ‘of course Sir Roger don’t 
expect you to come here with post-horses for nothing.’ In this, by-the-by, 
Lady Scatcherd did not stick quite close to veracity, for Sir Roger, had he 
known it, would by no means have assented to any a ; and the note 
which her ladyship held in her band was taken from her own private purse. 
* It ain’t all eu the money, doctor’; and then she tendered the bank- 
note, which she thought would immediately make all things smooth. 

“Now Dr. Fillgrave dearly loved a five-pound fee. What physician is 
#0 unnatural as not to love it? He dearly loved a five-pound fee; but he 
loved his dignity better. He was angry also ; and like all angry men, he 
loved his grievance. He felt that he had been are treated; but if he 
took the money he would throw away his right to indulge any such feeling. 
At that moment his outraged dignity and his cherished anger were worth 
more to him than a five-pound note. He looked at it with wishful but 
still averted eyes, and then sternly refused the tender. 

**¢No, madam,’ said he; ‘no, no’; and with his right hand raised, 
with his eye-glasses in it, he motioned away the oy sae paper. ‘No; 
I should have been happy to have given Sir Roger the benetit of any medi- 
cal skill I may have, seeing that I was specially called in 

* ¢ But, doctor ; if the man’s well, you know , 

* Oh, of course ; if he’s well, and does not choose to see me, there’s an 
end of it. Should he have any relapse, as my time is valuable, he will 
perhaps “<— me by sending elsewhere. Madam, good morning. I will, 
if you will allow me, ring for my carriage, that is, post-chaise. 








*¢ But, doctor, you'll take the money ; you must take the money; in- 
deed you'll take the money,’ said Lady Scatcherd, who had now become 
really unhappy at the idea that her husband’s unpardonable whim had 
brought this man with post-horses all the way from Barchester, and that 
he was to be paid nothing for his time nor costs. 

“*No, madam; no. I could not think of it. Sir Roger, I have no 
ee will know better another time. It is not a question of money; not 
at all.’ 


*<*Butit isa we of money, doctor; and you really shall, you 
must.’ And poor Lady Seatcherd, in her anxiety to acquit herself at any 
rate of any uniary debt to the doctor, came to personal close quarters 
with him, with the view of forcing the note into his hands. 

** ¢ Quite impossible, quite impossible,’ said the doctor, still cherishing 
his grievance, and valiantly rejecting the root of all evil. ‘I shall not do 
anyt ing of the kind, Lady Scatcherd.’ 

* *Now doctor, do’ee ; to oblige me.’ 

**¢Quite out of the question.’ And so, with his hands and hat behind 
his back, in token of his utter refusal to accept any pecuniary accommodation 
of his injury, he made his way backwards to the door, her ladyship perse- 

y pressing him in front. So eager had been the attack on him, that 
he not waited to give his order about the post-chaise but made his way 
at once towards the hall. 

** ¢ Now, do’ee take it, do’ee,’ pressed Lady Seatcherd. 

** * Utterly out of the question,’ said Dr, Fillgrave, with great delibera- 
tion, as he backed his way into the hall. As he did so, of course he turned 
round, and he found himself almost in the arms of Dr. Thorne.” 

The romantic trouble of the story in a measure turns upon ille- 
gitimate birth. The idea is not new to fiction, but it was more 
common in a less reserved generation than ours. The difficulty 
was generally ess by the false marriage turning out to be 
real, and thus ally satisfying objectors. Mr. Trollope has too 
sensible a logic to proceed in this wise ; for he knows that it is not 
the — fact of illegitimacy which really constitutes the va- 
lidity of the objection ; but the evil influences to which a natural 





child is almost inevitably exposed ; and which almost as inevitably 
tell injuriously upon the character. Mr. Trollope proceeds legs 
conventionally ; but he is quite as exceptional though in a less ob- 
viously formal and fallacious way, inspiring interest by a heroing 
with a favourable training that could but rarely happen. He also 
appears to attach too little weight to the moral of example. It 
may seem hard that children should suffer for the faults of their 
parents, but they continually do so in all ways; in health, edu- 
cation, property, and worldly advantages of every kind. Neither 
is the parental the only relation in which a few are sacrificed for 
the benefit of the many. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

With the exception of the ever appearing novels, the publications of 
the week are mainly of a kind but ill-adapted for the columns of a la 
journal—that is, religious books. The name of Dr. Cumming challenges 
attention to a defence of Christianity, though we do not feel sure that 
any book of this writer upon such a subject will be adapted to any of 
the real needs of the present state of the contest of faith with infidelity, 
The new translation of Genesis by Kalisch, with a commentary em- 
bracing science, history, Biblical and modern criticism, is a very elabo- 
rate book ; perhaps too elaborate to be adequately treated of in a news- 
paper. The second title with the words ‘ English Edition” is without 
the Hebrew of the other volume, and has some abridgments in the com- 
mentary. 

Books. 

Thy Word is Truth: an Apology for Christianity. By the Reverend John 
Cumming, D.D., F.R.S.E., Minister of the Scotch National Church, Crown 
Court, Covent Garden ; Author of ‘* Apocalyptic Sketches.” 

A Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament, with a New 
Translation, By M. M. Kalisch, Phil. Doc., M.A. 

A Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament, with a New 
Translation, By M. M. Kalisch, Phil. Doc., M.A. English edition. 

The Education of the Human Race, Translated from the German of Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing. 

Friends at their Own Fireside ; or Pictures of the Private Life of the People 
called Quakers. By Mrs. Ellis, Author of “* The Women of England,” &c, 
In two volumes. 

The World and His Wife; or a Person of Consequence. A Photographic 
Novel. By Lady Bulwer Lytton, Author of ‘“ Cheveley.” In three volumes, 

Maud Skillicorne’s Penance, A Tale in Two Parts. By Mary Catherine Jack- 
son, Author of “* The Story of My Wardship.” In two volumes. 

The Gilberts and their Guests. A Story of Homely English Life. 
lumes. By Julia Day, Author of ‘*‘ The Old Engagement,” 

Doctor Thorne; a Novel. By Anthony Trollope, Author of “ The Three 
Clerks,” &c. In three volumes. 


In three vo- 





The Presbyterian and Protestant Dissenter in the Army and Navy. By 
the Reverend Richard Dill, A.M., &c., Author of “ Prelatico-Pres- 
byterianism,” &c.—A controversial tract in the form ofa book. The ob- 
ject of Mr. Dill is to introduce more recognized Presbyterian ministers 
into the army, with the advantage of rank and better pay. The religious 
classification adopted by the military authorities is not very complex— 
the words Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Romanist, represent the religiones 
licite. Till lately, and before our author bestirred himself, the Horse 
Guards’ notion of his church partook of the geographical. Certain 
originally Scottish regiments were considered Presbyterian in Scotland, 
but not out of it. The tests of the recruiting-officer are laxer still, If 
the recruit has theology enough to propound that he is a Protestant, he 
is put down as an Episcopalian. Tt he can get no further in his ideas 
than “ chapel,” (as popularly opposed to ‘‘ church,”) he is liable, in Irish 
hands especially, to be enrolled as a Romanist, and the follower of John 
Knox may be marched off every Sunday in full fig, on a visit to the 
Scarlet Lady. 

The Protestant Dissenters, it will have been seen, are worse off than 
the Presbyterians, for their very existence is “ignored.” Mr. Dill 
takes them under his wing; and, admitting the difficulty of chaplains for 
so many sects, and passing by the objections of Dissenters to state pay- 
ment or connexion, he coolly proposes that all Dissenters shall be en- 
rolled as Presbyterians, and sent to the service of his church. His pro- 
position for the navy is equally limited to himself. He suggests an Epis- 
copalian and a Sondkytetin chaplain for every ship. 

The present classification of Protestants was obviously made before the 
Dissenters were numerous, and before the Wesleyans even existed, and 
when spiritual service was provided for them on the idea of a national 
church. In a broad and general point of view the question is very 
large, apart from any military peculiarities; and perhaps the wishes o 
the soldier himself might deserve consideration as well as “‘ army regu- 
lations” or clerical etiquette, “ rank, and pay.” It does not appear 
that any practical hardship bears upon the soldier who cares enough 
about religion to know to what denomination he belongs. If he is so 
regardless of the matter as not to have reached this point, a general feel- 
ing of religion rather than the niceties of sectarian dispute seems the 
great object to be aimed at. It does not appear that the soldiers are dis- 
satisfied. Some, indeed, when sought out will not return to the fold, for 
various reasons. Here is one. 

* “T had a letter from an old fellow student relative to a Presbyterian sol- 
dier. I called on him, and found him enrolled an Episcopalian. He re- 
fused to allow the matter to be rectitied, owing, as many other soldiers have 
informed me, to the fact that the Episcopalian service was short and con- 
eluded by eleven o’clock, whereas the Presbyterian service did not conclude 
till near two o’clock, which occasioned a cold dinner.” 

The Voice of the Last Prophet. By the Reverend Edward Hunting- 
ford, D.C.L., late Fellow of New College, Oxford.—The * Last Prophet” 
is St. John, and the volume is another interpretation of the Revelations. 
Dr. Huntingford has thought out his views from the text itself, and he 
claims for them the merit of originality. This claim rightly, however, 
relates rather to forms and particulars than substance. He looks upon 
the Apocalypse as a “sacred dramatic allegory.” We do not know, 
however, whether his method of understanding the allegory is strikingly 
different from explanations which have already been offered. 
Papacy, and the French Revolution, as usual, bear a leading part in the 
interpretation.” Probably the book contains more of thought, and of a 
certain kind of scholarship, cr at least a wider range of reading applied 
- a specific purpose, than some other “interpretations” published of 

ate. 
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Memorial of an only Daughter. By her Mother, the Authoress of 
« Shady Side.” —The readers of Shady Side* will remember it as a picture 
in the form of a novel of the voluntary principle in America. To the fre- 
quent privations and corroding anxieties of a minister from the narrow 
income generally raised for him by his congregation, was added the un- 

easantness of vulgar comment and interference. This Memorial of an 
only Daughter shows that the evil of narrow means was at all events a 
« truth severe,” if exhibited in fiction by the writer. Indeed it is the 
allusions to the narrow circumstances of the family, coupled with the 
associations of Shady Side, which give its principal interest to the book, 
and its action, as it were, to the biography; since they induced Mary 
Hubbell to go out in the world in order to assist her family from her 
scanty earnings as a teacher ; and to these exertions and some privations 
her early death is attributed. Beyond this feature, and the account of 
little Mary’s early years by her mother—which, if a little overdone, are 
touching from the maternal feeling, the attravtion of the book is slight. 
Like many other biographies of the day, the length is too disproportioned 
to the matter, there is too little interest, beyond that which is common to 
all young women of domestic affections, elegant minds, a turn for writing, 
and perhaps as a consequence an extensive correspondence. The volume 
is probably a reprint from an American edition. 


Cosmos. By Alexander Von Humboldt. Vol. IV. Part I. Translated 
under the Superintendence of Major-General Edward Sabine, R.A., 
D.C.L., &e.—The present volume of what may be called Sabine’s transla- 
tion of the Cosmos contains or rather begins the terrestrial phenomena. 
The internal heat of the earth is more especially treated of, and its reaction 
on the exterior of the globe. In fact, including earthquakes, thermal 
springs, and volcanoes, the interior heat forms the larger portion of the 
volume. 

The Legal Guide for Residents in France. By W. A. 8. Westoby, Esq., 
M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-law.—A summary notice of the 
principles of French Law, and of the different tribunals which enforce it 
as wellas of the judges and other officers of the courts. This is followed 
by a brief exposition of particular laws so far as applies to strangers, 

Wills of British Subjects made Abroad is an essay by the same 
author. It has been prompted by a late decision of the Privy Council, 
which declares that a will made under such circumstances must be exe- 
cuted according to the law of the place in which it is made. There is 
also a brief summary of the laws of the principal states of Europe relative 
to the forms of testamentary disposition, but we fancy the safest referee 
will be a living lawyer. The proverb tells us the sort of client a man 
has when he acts for himself at home; how much greater a “fool” 
must he be abroad ! 





The reprints only consist of a new edition of Disracli’s ‘ Lord George 
Bentinck—a Political Biography”’ from Messrs. Routledge ; a small but 
handsome volume of the late Mr. Eagles’ “Sonnets” contributed to 
* Blackwood” with a few additions; and the fifth edition of a “Hand- 
book” to the Australasian Colonies from Mr, Effingham Wilson. 

Lord George Bentinck: a Political Biography. By the Right Hon. B. Disra- 
eli, M.P. A New Edition. 
oo. By the Rev. John Eagles, M.A. Oxon., Author of “ The Sketcher,” 
c. 


The Rise, Progress, and Present Condition of Australia, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand ; with the necessary Information for all Classes of Emigrants. By 
D. Puseley, some time a resident in these Colonies. With Maps of Australia 
and New Zealand. Fifth edition, brought down to the present time. 


* Spectator for 1854, page 910. 


Finer Arts. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 
(Fourth Notice.) 

The new spirit which animates our art—that of seeking strong interest 
and pathos in the rich but latent resources of the life of the present age, 
is forcibly shown in this exhibition. Mr. Wallis’s picture, which is 
the best, and Mr. Egg’s, perhaps the second best in the collection, are 
both painted in this spirit. And various other artists—~as Mr. O'Neil, 
Mr. Stone, Mr. Horsley, Mr. Rankley, Miss Turck,—work from the same 
feeling, with various success. 

The dead stonebreaker of Mr. Wallis is a picture of the sacredness and 
solemnity which dwell in a human creature, however seared, and in 
death, however obscure. It is painted to express the thought which is 
thus worded in Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus : “‘ Hardly intreated brother ! for 
us was thy back so bent, for us were thy straight limbs and fingers so 
deformed : thou wert our conscript, on whom the lot fell, and, fighting 
our battles, wert so marred. For in thee too lay a God-created form, 
but it was not to be unfolded; encrusted must it stand with the thick 
adhesions and defacements of labour; and thy body, like thy soul, was 
not to know freedom.” A pauper in an agricultural parish, working at 
his allotted task of stone-breaking, has passed from this world of “ guar- 

lans of the poor” to another. ‘There is nothing to show how he has 
died: his hammer has been plied up to the last moment, and, slipping 
from his horny hand, has at length left him, rather than he it. He is 
not a stunted or emaciated man, but a sturdy labourer; not ‘a mute in- 
glorious Milton,” nor yet degraded, but a man whose life has been 
hard work, honest work, and who has speculated upon little 
more recondite than where he shouldsfind the next job, and the 
next meal. In the grey sunset-shadow, his dead face, which the immor- 
tal spirit has left, looks familiar and peaceful ; yet it would hush you to 
look at, if you came upon it casually ; even the gliding pausing weasel 
stares upon him with its brilliant eye, as upon something at which it 
wonders. The well weighed emphasis, with which the painter has 
Goushs out and realized all these elements of his subject, is both note- 
'y and admirable; and equally so the judgment with which he has 
merged its painfulness in solemnity, by association with external nature 
—the bank under which the dead man lies, with its drooping oak-spray, 
the dreamy blue darkness of the hill-line reflected in the silent river, the 
golden sky which over-canopies all. We rate the effort and the attain- 
ment in this picture so high, that we care little to enlarge upon its execu- 
tive details. Some of these are very extraordinary—as th » broken granite 
in the foreground ; others high in scope, but not quite perfectly given— 
as the blue and the gold of hills and sky. Mr. Bg s picture may be 
more properly termed painful than Mr. Wallis’s; though he also has 
exercised great discretion in deciding what to present, and what to with- 
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hold, of his miserable theme. In three scenes he tells the story of an 
unfaithful wife discovered, and crushed to the ground by her dishonour ; 
next, humbled, through grade after grade, even into the dust of the Adel- 
phi arches, and staring with lightless eyes at the mellow moonshine and 
the cold Thames; while her daughters, their father now dead, gaze 
upon the same moon, which lights their evening prayer in a scantily 
furnished chamber. All is told with earnestness and vigour; the 
prostrate figure of the wife in the first section being remarkably 
powerful, and the mild sweet glow of the moonlights at once lu- 
minous and tender in an uncommon degree. The thoughtful aceu- 
racy with which the artist has modified these two views of the same 
moonlight seen under different conditions—a tinge of murky purple dis- 
colouring the sky over the housetops—should not be passéd unnoticed ; 
nor the many points of allusive incident and detail throughout—the 
card-building of the children shattered by their mother’s fall, Ser volume 
of Balzac, the apple rotten at the core—the prints of the Expulsion from 
Paradise and * The Abandoned” of Stanfield—the portraits of dead 
father and lost mother transferred to the daughters’ home of po 

even the printing on the street-placards, “ Victims,” “* A Cure for Love,” 
** Excursion to Paris.” Few persons could see this picture without re- 
specting the feeling and the power with which Mr. Egg has done it, 
whatever they might think of the subject as a thing to be done. 

If Mr. Wallis and Mr. Egg have risen through the earnest spirit in 
which they have applied their art to sad realities of our own time, Mr. 
O'Neil has actually become a new man under the same influence. 
year few cases appeared more hopeless, in respect of limited faculties exer- 
cised and blunted upon conventional forms of art: this year we have a 
living man before us who can see, feel, and interpret too. “ Eastward 
ho! August 1857,” represents a regiment embarking in the transport- 
ship for India; the giving of the last kiss, and the last handshake, and 
the utterance of the last goodbye, to wives and children, sweethearts 
and parents. Many forms of human relationship and of the bitterness 


| of parting, many phases of emotion, truly conceived and delineated, 


make this a picture of incontestable interest and widest appeal. There 
would be much to describe in it, but every one reads it for himself, 
We should have liked to see something to individualize this as the 
Indian convoy of righteous retribution, something to typify the stern 
resentment, the thirst for vengeance aroused even in women’s breasts 
by the history of their sisters’ wrongs. But such an omission cannot 
perhaps be fairly advanced as any charge against the artist. Mr, 
O'Neil is not yet free from his hardness of touch and unloveliness 
of colour; but he has advanced considerably in these respects—h 

in all others. Mr. Stone is in similar case as regards feeling; his 
“Missing Boat, Pas de Calais,” bringing sensibly home to us 
anguish, the heart-sunken foreboding, and the sickly gleams of hope, 
of the throng of fishermen and women who people the stormy shore 
to which one of their boats, with its freight of precious lives, has not 
returned. We heartily congratulate the artist upon the taste which 
he seems to be at last acquiring for a more bracing atmosphere of art; 
and we hope he will find yet within him some power of execution correla- 
tive with power of feeling. However this may prove, Mr. O'Neil and 
Mr. Stone declare themselves this year recruits in the ranks of truth, in 
preference to continuing veterans on the staff of fallacy. 

It is not easy, at this advanced date, to say anything yet unsaid of the 
picture which all the world and his wife concur in proclaiming the pic- 
ture of the year; that strange obstinate boy cf their's, True Taste, 
grunts that it is not, but he is always in his minority, and need not be 
attended to. Countless colloquies of seniors and juniors at morning call, 
dinner-party, and evening party, have had Mr, Frith’s “ Derby Day” for 
their theme; countless small change of conversation has been paid out of 
that betting-booth ; that thimble-rigging group, policeman and all; that 
innocent youth who fancied himself fast, and a man of the world, till he 
found his pockets empty; that acrobat group, with the wistful eyes of 
the little boy directed to the cold chicken and lobster-salad; those 
wsthetic Germans who look upon the scene from the socio-philosophic 
point of view ; those men about town, and ladies from Belgravia; that 
dame du demi-monde who finds no charm in the fortune which 
gipsy offers to tell her; those crowds, and racers, and jockeys, and cor- 
rect-card men, and grand stand, and swarms of holiday life. Why, the 
Academicians have had to fence the picture off with a barrier, as the 
race-course itself is fenced off from its multitudes of eager gazers: can 
fame be more visibly trumpeted? Nor is the picture undeserving, in its 
way, of the excitement it creates. It is eminently truthful and lifelike ; 
crammed with easy cleverness, effervescing vivacity, pleasant play of 
sun and shadow, frivolity and seriousness, good hits, sparkling points, 
real portraiture of fact, action, and motion, Only it is not a great work. 
It is the picture of the year in the same sense as the Derby Day is the 
event of the year—to sight-seers and people in search of amusement, 
There is grave business going on meanwhile, and heart-joys and heart- 
aches, and life and death compass us on the right hand and the left, and 
don’t create nearly so much fiz and fluster as a Derby Day; but they 
elicit deeper thoughts and higher faculties of human nature, and of art 
too. Mr, Frith is well entitled to his triumph; so is the owner of the 
winning-horse. And the crowd go home from the race, and find that it 
was no such great matter after all; and the laudation of Mr. Frith sinks 
at last into silence, and it is sooner or later discovered that a clever pie- 
ture has been painted, evoking no powers higher than those of a quick 
eye, not deep, and a light hand, not great ; and no sympathies higher than 
those of curiosity and entertainment. However, we would not be mis- 
understood as in anywise grudging Mr. Frith his due and large meed of 
praise : this is a capital picture of what it professes to represent, and the 
materials, if not lofty, are difficult. 

Mr. Hook constitutes himself, year after year, a public benefactor. 
He interests every class of people who look at pictures ; he delights them 
with a heartiness which few other painters can command; and whatever 
thoughts and affections he engages them in are thoroughly healthy and 
beneficial. His two rural pictures of this year rank with the most en- 
joyable which he has produced. Criticism certainly could find some 
points to object to; but Mr. Hook makes the critic indulge himself with 
a charitable mood, which would rather “ cover a multitude of « 
were they perceptible, than dilate upon one. The third picture, “ 
Coast-boy gathering Eggs,” is simply the most delightful work in the 
gallery, les do not except even Mr. Lewis's “ Inmate of the Hhareem,”) 
and one of the most delightful ever painted. The open sunny freshness 
of the sea air, the fathomless liquidity of the sea-green, as sparkling as 
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crystal, and as deep as the zenith it reflects, the unnumbered families of | paign, England, equally faithful to Aer mission for the domestic in art, 


sea-birds, settling, fluttering, screaming, or hatching, among the rocks, 
almost transport us to the scene itself. Mr. Cope sends one of his in- 
fantine subjects, ‘‘ Upward Gazing,” marked as usual by a certain depth 
of expression, a little lumbering; and a Scotch angler and his lassie at 
“‘ The Stepping-stones” of a mountain stream. ‘There is much endea- 
vour and strength in this picture, and all the truth which Mr. Cope gets 


into his work is always got in a manly unconventional way: still, he | 


lacks the frank unstudied charm which commands equal frankness 
of approval. Mr. Webster is unusually excellent in two of his three 
contributions—“ Sunday Evening,” and ‘“ Grace before Meat.” The 
religious domesticity of both is genuine and unforced, the painting 
delicate and sweet in its subdued key: the illtimed pretty laughter 
of the little girl in ‘“ Sunday Evening” could hardly be better ex- 
pressed. ‘ Nearing Home” is a very superior work by Mr. Luard. 


An Indian officer, still languid from his wounds, is returning to Eng- | 


land, accompanied by his wife; ‘Some of our English land-birds, 
settling on the ship, told us we were nearing home.”’ ‘The quiet stately 
composure of the officer, who lies outstretched on deck, his careless Eng- 
lish self-respect, and soldierly repose, are admirably given; and there is 


an efficient unstilted directness about all that Mr. Luard does which | 


makes him one of our most surely rising men. He should be cautious, 
however, to unite completeness with simplicity : a little harshness in the 
early stages of art, arising from the effort to complete, is soon more than 
compensated for by the power and resolute will it leaves in its wake. 
Mr. Luard’s other picture, “‘ The Girl I left behind me,” has merits of 
the same class, though not conducing to quite so satisfactory a result. 


looks after the hospitals. 

A couple of pictures, the work of Mr. Barrett, are at present on view 
at Messrs. Leggatt’s premises in Cornhill. The first is Florence Night- 
ingale at Scutari, giving directions for the disposal of a wounded 
soldier ; and includes portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Bracebridge, with 
some of the other ladies of the expedition, Lord William Paulet, Sir 
Henry Storks, M. Soyer, &e.; the artist himself who was actually on 
the spot looking out of a window of the hospital. Mr. Barrett has 
undoubtedly aimed at truth, not effect, in the figure of Miss Nightingale : 
we cannot but think more interest might have been given to it. The 
second picture, which has been exhibited before, is the First Visit of the 
Queen to the wounded soldiers at Chatham ; and here the same oppor- 
tunity for introducing portraits of interest has been taken. Both pic- 
tures are simple, unexaggerated works, painted with adequate skill and 
freedom from pretence. ‘They are now in course of engraving. 





LEGGATT’S CITY GALLERY. 

A second instalment of Mr. H. Wallis’s collection of pictures is on 
view at this gallery. ‘The works, numbering 132, are mostly familiar to 
our exhibition visitors. They include the admirably powerful winter 
street-scene of Alfred Stevens, entitled ‘Charity’; a remarkable land- 
scape with figures by Anthony, ‘The Harvest Home Festival” ; an 
early Hook, ‘“ Music,” after the Eastlake manner; Egg’s ‘* Dame Ur- 
sula and Margaret,” from The Fortunes of Nigel ; an excellent specimen 


| of the Vienna artist Waldmiiller, who has very few rivals among his 


Of Mr. Robert Carrick, who has painted heretofore with truthful ear- | 


nestness, we can say nothing in approval this year. 
country-girl contemplating the tired slumbers of a mountebank and his 
child, is vulgarly conceived and painted, untrue in effect, hot and coarse 
in colour, heavy in handling, with more pretence than real elaboration cf 
detail. The subject is one of those which combine a good deal that is 
repulsive with some genuine appeal to the sympathies ; and, to be treated 
successfully, it must be done with mind as well as truth, and totally 
without parade. “ Behind the Curtain,” by Miss R. Solomon, is another 
exhibition of the troubles and affections of the mountebank, under a form 
more confessedly vulgar than Mr. Carrick’s, and certainly true in its 
“¥; we incline to find it the less distasteful picture of the two. 
fessrs. Clark, Halliday, Morris, and Hodgson, send a quartett of do- 
mestic pictures distinguished by quict unexaggerated sentiment and 
faithful painting. ‘ The Doctor's Visit,” by Mr. Clark, is, however, less 
interesting in its distinctive details, and in no respect better, than his 
“ Sick Child” of last year; and, high as its excellence of expression is, 
we find less satisfaction in that than regret at the tendency to self- 
repetition which it betrays. Mr. Halliday’s subject is ‘The Blind 
Basket-maker with his first Child”; his hand guided by his wife over 
the features of the infant which it is denied him to see. The inci- 
dent is touching and natural; the minor points of the treatment care- 
fully thought for; the painting forcible. Mr. Morris's ‘ Peaceful Days” 
fulfils with delicate exactness the promise of its title. It is an old sol- 
dier, at peace with his conscience and the world, who dandles on his 
knee the little grand-daughter who has filled his battered helmet, now 
long useless, with primroses. Unaffectedly beautiful is the mild face of 
the searred veteran who has waded through blood and death to this tran- 
we cottage nook, and will lay down his old worn life whenever his 
aviour may call him as cheerfully as he would long ago have laid it 
down for country and duty in the battle-field. Mr. Hodgson has ac- 
complished one of the most tender and difficult pieces of expression in 
the gallery; though we fear very few visitors can have noticed it, placed 
where the picture is on the staircase. It is the face of the widow, with 
her chubby boy; the bluff fisherman tells her ‘‘ He'll be his daddy over 
again.” ‘The wan smile, which has as much sorrow as pleasure in it, 
and may break next moment into sobs, is a triumph. 

We must now quit the domestic pictures; not, however, without call- 
ing attention to the Scotch enjoyment of preaching, and Irish enjoy- 
ment of whiskey and devilmert, in Mr, Harvey's ‘ Sabbath in the 
Glen,” and Mr. Nicol’s ‘‘ Shebeen house”; the quaint humour of Mr. 
A. Cooper’s corduroyed boy dolefully piping ‘‘ Away with Melancholy ”; 
the breadth of Mr. G, Lambdin’s picture, ‘* Our sweetest songs are those 
that tell of saddest thought,” (an American contribution); and the truth, 
always genuine and sometimes vigorous, in the works of Messrs. Watson, 
E. Davis, Field, Hayllar, Emmerson, and Jerichau. 





CRIMEAN PICTURES, 

The French are perhaps the most military nation of the Continent ; they 
are beyond comparison the best painters of military subjects. We might 
say (allowing for an exceptional case here and there) the only painters ; 
and enough, by themselves, to sustain the honour of that difficult and 
peculiar branch of art. If any of our readers doubts it, we would re- 
commend him to visit the ** Fine Arts Association” at No. 22a Morti- 
mer Street, Cavendish Square, and look at two pictures there by M. 
Protais, an artist who was attached to the staff of General Bosquet 
during the Crimean war. We have not a very distinct idea what may 
be M. Protais’s standing in his profession; as a battle-painter, he cer- 
tainly ought to rank very high. The Battle of Inkerman, with the se- 
cond charge of General Bosquet at the head of the Zouaves, Chasseurs, 
&c., yields to no French picture we are acquainted with—it can only be 
compared with French pictures—for its vigorous massing together of 
multitudes of furious men, fighting for the dear life. ‘The Retreat of 
the Russians in the Ravine of the Abattoir,” a smaller work, is more in- 
teresting and varied in pictorial material, and very admirable, among 
other merits, for the way in which the distant lincs of soldiers on the 
heights, lost at first in atmospheric effect, bristle into distinctness and 
action as you look at them. Both pictures exhibit, not only the native 
ad or treating such subjects, but the hand of a thorough artist as 
well. 

With these is to be seen a water-colour copy, by M. Guérin, of Yyon’s 
- picture of the Storming of the Malakoff, painted for the Emperor 
Napoleon. This exhibits a somewhat different phase of the genius for 
military art; presenting less of its multitudinousness and iron shock, and 
more of epic individuality in particular figures, in the manner of Ver- 
net. A photograph of the picture is about, and givesa high idea of its 
spirit and ability. While France paints the fighting part of the cam- 


“Weary Life,” a | 











countrymen for living expression and bright painting; some noticeable 
Linnells; and a “ Hunting Panther,” by Verlat, very true and spirited 
in action; with specimens of many other painters, eminent or popular, 


BIRTHS, 

On the 19th May, Lady Margaret Leveson Gower, of a son. 

On the 20th, at Orleigh Court, the Wife of Captain Audley Mervyn Archdale, of 
a son. 

On the 2Ist, at Ashintully Castle, Perthshire, Mrs. Rutherford Aytoun, of a 
daughter. 

On the 22d, at Shottesbrooke Park, Berks, the Wife of George H. Haslewood, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 23d, at Bath, the Wife of Captain Brenton von Donop, R.N., of a daughter, 

On the 23d, Lady Harriet Vernon, of a son. 

On the 24th, in Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, Mrs. Sims Reeves, of a daughter. 

On the 25th, at Longford, the Lady Hester Leche, of a daughter. 

On the 26th, the Lady Louisa Douglas Pennant, of a daughter. 

On the 26th, the Wife of William Shaen, Esq., of Bedford Row, of a son, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 19th May, at St. Mary’s, Bryanstone Square, Lieutenant-Colonel James 
John Graham, eldest son of the late General Graham, Governor of Stirling Castle, 
to Isabella Louisa, daughter of the late General Walker, R.A., of Bushey, Herts. 

On the 22d, at St. James’s, Piccadilly, John Dugdale Astley, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Scots Fusilier Guards, to Eleanor Blanche Mary, only child of Thomas George 
Corbett, Esq., of Elsham, Lincolnshire, and Darnhall, Cheshire, and the late Lady 
Mary Corbett. 

On the 25th, at York, the Rev. James William Massie, D.D., LL.D., of Upper 
Clapton, Middlesex, to Mary, daughter of the late J. Tindall, Esq., and relict of 
the late Rev. George Balderston Kidd, of Scarborough. 

On the 25th, at Newbold-upon-Avon, the Rev, William Ridding, eon of the Rev. 
C. H. Ridding, Vicar of Andover, to Caroline Selina, second daughter of Charles M. 
Caldecott, E », Warwickshire. 

On the 27th, at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, Henry Sargent, FEsq., eldest 
son of the Rev. Abraham Sargent, Rector of Derrygrath, county Tipperary, to 
Jane Harriett, only daughter of Sir Benjn. Morris, Deputy-Lieutenant of Water- 
ford. 










DEATHS, 

On the 10th February, at Assumption, Paraguay, William C. Ouseley, only re- 
maining son of Sir William Gore Ouseley, K.C.B., her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary on a special mission to Central America. 

On the 18th May, in St. James’s Square, Bath, Mrs. Ellen Pollard ; in her 90th 
year. 

“ On the 18th, in Claremont Terrace, John Stainton, Esq.; in his 93d year. 

On the 22d, in Brock Street, Bath, Juliana, widow of the Rev, John Watson 
Beadon, late Rector of Christian Malford, Wilts ; in her 90th year. 

On the 22d, the Lady Margaret Leveson Gower ; in her 28th year. 

On the 25th, at Croydon, Mary, widow of George Popplewell Polhill, Esq., late 
of Kingston-upon-Thames ; in her 92d year. 

On the 26th, in Dorset Street, Manchester Square, Joseph Pollock, Esq., late 
Judge of County Court at Liverpool, and eldest son of the late Edward Pollock, 
Es4., barrister-at-law ; in his 47th year, . 

On the 26th, at Tittenhanger, Herts, Elizabeth, Dowager Countess of Hardwicke ; 
in her 95th year. 

On the 26th, at Rochester, the Rev. T. W. Jenkyn, D.D., pastor of the Ro- 
chester Congregational Church, and late President of Coward College, London 

















Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 28. 

War Orricr, Pall Mall, May 28.—Caralry—2a Regt. Drag. Guards—Capt. J. G, 
Price to be Major, without purchase, vice J. P. Smith, killed in action; Lieut. G. 
H. Allfrey to be Capt. without purchase, vice Price; Cornet H. J. de Montmorency 
to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Allfrey. 

6th Drag. Guards—The commissions of the undermentioned officers to be ante- 
dated to 15th Nov. 1857—Capt. Stillman, Lieut. and Adjt. Graham, Lieut. Grainger. 

3d Light Drags.—Cornet J. Unett to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Dymond, pro- 
moted 

Sth Light Drags.—Assisc.-Surg. J. Atkinson, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

6th Drags.—Cornet Hon, W. O. B. Annesley to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Daw- 
son, promoted. 

9th Light Drags.— Lieut. R. Shaw to be Capt. without purchase, vice Hutchin- 
son, died of his wounds; Cornet 8. A. Pretor to be Licut. without purchase, vice 
Shaw. The commissions of the late Capt. French, as Capt. and of Lieut. Evans, as 
Lieut. have been antedated to June 20, 1857. 

10th Light Drags.—The surname of the Cornet appointed in the Gazette of the 
2ist inst. is Houstoun, not Houston. 

llth Light Drags.—S. Saunderson, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Somers, 
promoted, 

18th Light Drags.—Riding Master E. Greatrex, from the 5th Light Drags. to be 
Riding Master. 

Military Train—Ensign N. Burslem to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Gibson, 
promoted ; Lieut. J. Milne to be Instructor of Musketry. 

Royal Artillery—To be Assist.-Surgs.—Assist.-Surgs. S. P. Woodfull, from the 
Staff; E. Hardinge, from the Staff; J. Daltera, from the Staff; A. D. Gulland, 
M.D. from the Staff, vice Harris, dec.; E. F. O’Leary, from the Staff, vice Voss, 
promoted on the Staff. 

Infantry—Scots Fusilier Guards—Capt. R. A. Cooper, from the 93d Foot, to be 
Lieut. and Capt. vice Knollys, who exchanges. 

lst Regt. of Foot—The promotion of Capt. E. A. Stuart to bear date March 30th, 
instead of April 23d, as previously stated. 

4th Foot—G. W. Hughes,'Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice J. Browne, 
appointed to the 2lst Foot. 

9th Foot—Lieut. W. C. F. B. Bennet to be Capt. by purchase, vice M‘Cleland, 
who retires; Ensign E, Hall, from the 48th Foot, to be Lieut. by pur. vice Bennet. 

7th Foot—F. C. Keyser, Gent.; to be Ensign, without pur. vice Tibeaudo, prom. 

10th Foot—A. R. Montford, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase; Lieut. P. 
Beale to be Adjut. vice Sir H. M. Havelock, Bart. promoted in 18th Foot. 

1lth Foot—Lieut. W. D. Napier to be Capt. by purchase, vice Tibbitts, who re- 
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tires; Ensi J. A. Miers to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Napier; G. Coote, Gent. to 
be Ensign, y purchase, vice Davies, promoted, 3 yr: 
13th Foot—P. W. Hughes, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice England, 
romoted; D. T. Persse, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, v ice Palmer, prom. 
P Lith Foot—Ensign F. W. Harington, from 17th Foot, to be Ensign. The com- 
mission of Lieut. J. Glancy, as Adjutant, to bear date 19th February 1858, instead 
of 23d April 1858, as previously stated. ; : : 
Isth Foot—Ensign C. W illis, from 49th Foot, to be Lieut. without purchase ; 
Ensign C. E. Layard to be Lieut. without purchase. ’ 
16th Foot—Assist.-Surg. W. Sly, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 
17th Foot—F. W. Harington, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Enderby, 
ed in the 5th Foot; E. J. Harris, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 





t . tee 
Pine Fitzgerald, appointed to the 55th Foot; H. J. MacGregor, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Harington, appointed to the Lith Foot ; Assist.-Surg. J. G, 


Cuppage, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. ae : 
18th Foot—E. C. Pritchard, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Macgregor, 
promoted ; Assist.-Surg. W.I. Spencer, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 
19th Foot—E. A. Dickenson, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice O’Rorke, 
appointed to the 60th Foot. f z : 

20th Foot—Ensign O. Tr. Burne to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Morshead, 
promoted in the 15th Foot; Assistant-Surg. J. H. G. Meares, from the 59th Foot, 
to be Assist.-Surg. en y 

22d Foot—J. Fraser, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 

23d Foot—Assist .-Surg. RK. W. Berkeley, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

24th Foot—Capt. J. H. Lutman to be Major, without purchase; Lieut. W. V. 
Munnings to be Capt. w ithout purchase, vice Lutman ; Ensign J. B. Scott, from the 
49th Foot, to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Munnings; J. F. Caldwell, Gent. to 
be Ensign, without purchase, vice Bannatyne, appointed to the 8th Foot. The 
commissions of Captain de Montmorency and Lieut. Scott to be antedated to 8th 
July 1857. The commissions of Capt. Halahan and Licut. Johnstone to be ante- 
dated to 2ist July 1857 

28th Foot—Ensign N. FitzStubbs has been permitted to retire from the service by 
the sale of his commission. 

31st Foot—A. G. 8S. Maynard, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. viee M‘Intyre, prom. 

$7th Foot—F. O. Sargeant, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Hawkes, promated. 

48th Foot—W. R. Tudor, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice E. Hall, pro- 
moted in the 6th Foot. 

49th Foot—G. Shirley, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Scott, pro- 
moted in the 24th Foot; R. O. Aldworth, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Willis, promoted in the 15th Foot, 

57th Foot—Francis H. Clayton, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Wayne, prom. 

59th Foot—Assist.-Surg, H. Knaggs, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
Meares, appointed to the 20th Foot. 

72d Foot—The commissions of Major Rocke, Capt. Stuart, and Lieut. Penne- 
father, to be antedated to 6th March 1858, 

75th Foot—Lieut. J. C. Justice to be Adjt. vice Barter, promoted in the 24th 
Foot. The commission of Capt. W. J. J. Smith to be dated 5th, not 4th, of Oct. 
1857, as previously stated. 

76th Foot—Ensign G, W. Wiglesworth to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Robinson, 
who retires; Ernest R. Bartleet, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Wigles- 
worth. 

77th Foot—O. H. Blount, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Jordan, prom. 

78th Foot—The commission of Capt. H. T. Macpherson to be dated 6th, not 5th, 
of Oct. 1857, as previously stated. The commission of Lieut. W. Thompson to be 
antedated to the 19th July 1857. 

82d Foot—The commission of Lieut. Ryan to be dated 30th, not 29th, Nov. 1857, 
as previously stated. 

93d Foot—Lieut. E. Welch to be Capt. without purchase, vice C. W. M‘Donald, 
killed in action; Lieut. and Capt. W. W. Knollys, from the Scots Fusilier Guards, 
to be Capt. vice Cooper, who exchanges. 

9th Foot—Lieut. E. W. D. Cray to be Instructor of Musketry, vice Mundell, 
promoted . 

7th Foot—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. F. Burton to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, 
vice Ingram, killed in action ; Brevet-Major C. R. Chichester to be Major, without 
purchase, vice Burton; Lieut. R. K. Little to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Chichester; Ensign E. M. Cookesley to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Little. 

8th Foot—J. G. Ballantyne, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Stewart, prom. 

2d West India Regiment—¥. L. Mathews, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
de Lancey, promoted. 

Royal Canadian Rifles—Ensign W. ¥. Field to be Lieut. without purchase. To 
be Ensigns, without purchase—Ensign T. B. Thornett, from the Gold Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps; E.R. C. Pechell, Gent. vice Field. 

Gold Coast Artillery Corps—T.G. Danger, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Thornett, appointed to the Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment. 

Hospital Staf—To be Assistant-Surgeons to the Forees—A. S. K. Prescott, Gent. 
vice Sharpe, appointed to the 95th Foot; W. A. Hope, M.D.; R. T. G. Catton, 
Gent.; J. Bradshaw, Gent; J. 8. Johnston, M.B.; G. 8. Cameron, Gent.; 8. H. 
Marshall, Gent.; J. Boutftlower, Gent. ; T. T. Gardner, Gent. 

Brevet.—The Christian names of Capt. and Brevet-Major Evans, Ist Bombay 
Fusiliers, who was promoted to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army in the Gazette of the Mth 
inst. are “* William Edwyn,” and not “ Edwyn” only, as therein stated. The 
undermentioned Officers, having completed three years’ actual service, in the rank 
of Lieut.-Col. to be promoted to be Cols. inthe Army, under the Royal warrant of 
Oct, 6th 1854—Lieut.-Col. A.B. Montgomery, Ist Foot ; Lieut-Col. F. C. Evelegh, 
C.B, 20th Foot ; Lieut-( R.C. H. Taylor, C.B. 79th Foot ;,Lieut.-Col. E. A, 


Somerset, C.B. Rifle Brigade. 
rade. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 25. 

Bankrupts.—Loxpox aAxp Eastern BANKING Conroration, Threadneedle Street 
—Hesry Cements, Hythe, corn-factor—Wi.t1am Townsenp, Notting Hill, florist 
—Revaen E.tey, Wolverton, Buckinghamshire, inn-keeper—James Simmons, 
Westerham, coach-maker—Groror Mane, Neweastle-under-Lyme, miller—Joun 
Mi eks, Leamington Priors, upholsterer—Ropert Laxey, Cirencester, agricultural- 
inplement-maker—SamvrL Foster, Batley, Yorkshire, dyer—CuAries Oates, 
Heckmondwike, Yorkshire, woolstapler MAnrcarer BLAcKWELI , Sheffield, coach- 
manufacturer—Ropert Sreek, Oldham, tailor—Tuomas Ricnarp Bowker, Man- 
chester, commission-merchant—RaLru Turnbust, North Shields, news-agent. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Wa..acr, Dundee, music-seller—Curistir, Auchter- 
arder, grain-merchant—Reip, Barrhead, spirit-dealer—Bowir, Falkirk, merchant— 
Youne, Airdrie, Lanarkshire, baker. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 28. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Samvet Joux Runcuman, Paradise Street, Rotherhithe, 
corn-dealer, 
_ Bankrupt -—CHARLEs Easrwoop, Manchester, fruit-dealer-—Cuartes Haw sey, 
Tipton, grocer—Tnomas Cnarrer, Liverpool, stone-merchant—BrxsamMin Free- 
MAN, Bristol, haulier—Danie. Tuomas, Carnarvon, draper—Witi1aM BALspon, 
Welch Back, Bristol, hop-merchant—Henky Surru, Union Place, Brixton, bottle- 
beer-merchant—WiLLiAM UNDERHILL Parkes, Pensnett, Staffordshire, baker— 
Jonx Hewrrson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, optician—Cunrstornern TURNER, Marsden, 
Lancashire, cotton-spinner—F rancrs Brioe, Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, lodging- 
house-keeper—Ricnarp Aveustvs Hous, Judd Street, New Road, grocer— 
Ww ILLIAM Henry Barnes, Hawthorn Street, Balls Poud, builder, 

_ Seateh Sequestrations.—Gorvox, Muirton, Ross-shire, farmer—Lrrr_e junior, 
E tinburgh, tobacconist—Brownurr, Craigneuk, Lanarkshire, grocer, 


PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd ., Monday. Tuesday.| Wednes., Thurs. 
teecaaagyemtes tertismteed, Pacronsacites 





tt 


Friday, 















ipm.! 


' 
ZperCentConsols ., | 984 9s | | 973 | 98 | 
Ditto for Account .... --| 98] 97% 973 | 74 
3 per Cents Reduced . . 963 oR | | 96} | | 5 
New 3 per Cents :.| 96} 96} 96} | 963 
none Snwaities ad oa" hi annie ne 
huities 1885 ......... ins 6) | 18g | | — 
Bank Stock, 11 per Cent __ | on | on 222 | | 2194 
India Stock, 104 per Cent... 1.1... —_— | — | 222 | 224 
Exchequer Bills, 24d. perdiem .....|40pm.| 40 | ; | 4 37 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 ......., i— i — | oy | — | — 
Tndia Bonds, 4 per Cent |........ 1.) | — |i-— is 22 | = 








FPOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 











































































Austrian .......... +5 p. Ct.) 934 French .., 44 p. Ct.) 92f. 25e. 
Belgian 4ai— | 974 Mexican . - 204 
Ditto ..... a 574 Peruvian ...... 4— 864 
Brazilian ..... i = 101 Portuguese 1853 . 3;-— 465 
Buenos Ayres . oS = | 82 Russian ........ ‘-— 12 
Chilian ....... St — 1o4 Sardinian 56— 92 
Danish .. 5 — | _ Spanish ;-— “4 
PP icndiscsedavancsceset 3 - 6h Ditto New Deferred + 27 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .24 — 66 Ditto Passive ...... _ 7 
Ditto... i—- 99f Turkish .... 96 
French 3- 70f. Venezuela ........6.eceess 43 — 3 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwars— F Banxs— j 
Bristol and Exeter............+ ! 91 Australasian ........6sceeeeeeee | 
Caledonian............ 833 British North American. 
Chester and Holyhead 358 ST acasecsoueesensane 
Eastern Counties. ..... 61} Colonial . seoes +| 
Edinburgh and Glasge | 643 Commer of London .. | 
Glasgow and South-Western...; —— Engl. Scotsh. & Australian | 
Great Northern ............0++: ; 102 BARGER coccccccecaccesescososes | 
Great South. and W 102 London and County ......... . 
Great Western.......... aees oa London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australi 
Lancashire and Yorksh . | 90} London Joint Stock............ | 
Lancaster and Carlisle......... London and Westminster . 
London, Brighton,& South Coast 1083 National Bank .......... | 
London and Blackwall ........ 6 National Provi 
London and North-Western, .. 92 New South Wales.. | 
London and South-Western. ... 95 Oriental .....6+0+000+ 38} 
Manchester, Shefticld,& Lincoln 373 Provincial of Ireland. e | 64 
Midland 92} South Australia...... ° 29 
Midland Great Western (Ireland —- Union of Australia . | 46h 
North British j 51 Union of London.. 234 
North-Eastern—Berwick | 91h J —_— 
North-Eastern—York ..... sest 723 r _ 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton —_ Docxs— | 
Scottish Central | lle East and West India .......++++ 1234 
Scottish Midland —_ London ......60000 oe 107 
South-Eastern and Dover. 69 St. Katherine eee] “ 
Eastern of France..... ook Victoria ...cccrsccccsccccccccee 100} 
E i ..| 105exn. | Miscettanrove— | 
( : ‘ -— Australian Agricultural ........ | 30 
Grand Trunk of Canada ..... 47 British American Land... : —_—_ 
Great Indian Peninsular .. 204 PED nacudcncecsnccteus -| 36 
Great Western of Canada . 183 Crystal Palace ...... . ° | ! 
Paris and Lyons ..........+++. 29 Electric Telegraph . ° 1064 
Mines— General Steam...... ° 264 
Australian ........cccceeeeeeees -—— National Discount. AT 
Brazilian Imperial ... -— London Discount .. cece eee 4 
Ditto St. John del Re 13 Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 80 
Cobre Copper ...... | 47 | Royal Mail Steam,............. at 
Khymney Iron os } South Australian ...........06. 36 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 26th day of May 1858. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 






















Notes issued .....ceceeeeee++e£31,842,755 Government Debt............ £11,015,100 
Other Securities...... . 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion, ° 17,367,755 

Silver Bullion........60006 ee - 
£31,542,755 £31,842,755 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital.........+.- £14 553,000 Government Securities (inclu- 

PIGTD cnacaccennevecee ee * ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,526,563 
Public Deposits* .... Other Securities, ..........6+ « 14,579,458 
Other Deposits ........... Notes .. 11,651,385 
Seven Days and other Bills... Gold and Silver Coin . * 744,647 
£37 ,502 ,053 





* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct. 





Per oz. METALS Per ton. 
0 


BULLION. | 
, , . 8 . | Copper, Brit.Cakes £107 10 @.. 0 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 Iron, Welsh Bars.... 610 0.. 710 0 


Mexican Dollars eee 0 Lead, British Pig ... 2410 0.. 25 0 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard 1} | Stecl, Swedish Keg.. 22 0 0.. 0 0 0 








GRAIN, Mark Lane, May 28. 
5 * 





’ s . 5 5 s e. ° 
Wheat,R. 0. Oto 0 Fine ...... 48to5l 62to65') Indian Corn. 34to 36 
Pine ...00. o— 0 Foreign,R. 36— 44 «++ 35—37 | Oats, Feed... 256—27 
Red, New. 38 — 41 White F. 51 — 54 Maple .... 37—40 Fine.... 4 
Fine ...... 42—45 | Rye ......6. 34 — 36 Phi . 383—42 | Poland .. 
White Old 0— 0) Barley...... 21— 28 o— 0} Fine .... 
o— 0 Malting 38—42 Beans, Ticks 35— 40 Potato.. 
45—47 Malt, Ord... 56—61 Marrow... 40—46 Pine.... 
WEEKLY AVERAGE. | SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending May 28. Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales, 
6d. 20. Sd, | Wheat .... 44s, 9d. 
9 -41 6 | Harley.... 35 4 
1 a7 | 25 o 





Butter—Best Fresh, 13+. Od. per doz. 


PROVISIONS. 
Town made | 














BSCSRES ococcccccosceccncescece OD Carlow, 4i. 16s. to Ol. Os. per owt 

Essex and Suffolk,on boardship 31 — 33 | Bacon, Irish ........... percwt. 66s. — 68, 

Norfolk and Stockton ........ 30 — 31 Cheese, Cheshire, 74 — 78 
American F Derby, pale . 6-7 
Canadian . Hams, York.... SS 





Eggs, French, per 





Bread, 5« 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoate ano Leapenmacet.* CaTTLe Mager.” | Heap or Carrie at THe 
sa > d. 






















d s. a s. d. 6. a. s. d. | CATTLE- MARKET. 
Beef... 3 Oto3 6tot O 3 dto4 2to4d 6 | Monday. Thursday, 
Mutton 3 4—310—4 4 40—4 4—4 8 | Reasts., 3,616 ..... 939 
v oor 3 O— 4 O— 4 8B 5 O—5 2—5 6 | Sheep ..20,430 .... 8,790 
Pork... 3 O0—3 8—4 4 34—3 8—310 | Calves.. 109.,.... 212 
Lamb. 56 4—-6 O—6 4 1... 6 O—6 6—7T7 O Pigs .cc 418 cocce 205 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS | WOOL. 
Weald of Kent Pocket Sis. to 66s. | Down Tegs ..........- per lb. ldd. to 154, 
Mid and East Kent ditto e709 — 112 Half-bred Wethers ......+.++. iz — 13 
Sussex ditto........ee0. ° 50 — 60 Leicester Fleeces ... ee 0 
Parnham ditto ..........005. o— 0 Combing Skins .......++ee+00 124 


HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


Warrrcuaret CumBERLAND, 


SMITHFIELD. 


G3e. CO 708. coccccceccs 70s. to Ss 80s. to 86s, 
50 — 60 50 — 63 60 — 74 
0 _ 0 0 _ 0 o-_ 0 
s0 — 100 9 — 105 98 — 105 
206 — 28 2 =— 30 30 — 34 





GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS, 















Tea, Souchong, fine, perlb. 2s. Od. to 2s. 6d.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s.10d.to 5s. 9d. 
Congon, fir 1 9—2 1 Krandy, Best Brands ..... 1 7—13 2 
Pckoe, flowery .. + 3 0 —4@ 6 Cotton, N. Orleans.perlb. © 5 — © &} 

In bond—Duty Is. 9d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 39 6 — 40 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 70s. Od. to 90s. Od.| Guano, Peruvian. perton.280 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ........ 50s. Od. to 52s. 0d.| Tallow P. Y.C...percwt.55 0 — 0 O 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 60s. 0d. to 80s Od. | TOD cocceesnence '‘41s—o0o0 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina 205, Od. to 24s. Od. | Rape Oil, English refined 44 0 ~ © 0 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... 26s. 7d. Brown.... 41 6 —42 0 

West India Molasses .... 14s. 6d. to 19s. Od. | Linseed Oil........ 9 —33 0 

POTATOES. | Cocoa-nut Oil ...... 0-40 

Kent and Essex RKegents..ton.120s.tol70s. | Palm Oil........ 39 0 —40 0 

- Shaws........ #0 —110 Linseed Oil-cake, perton .200 0 — 0 0 
York Regents........... +2130 —180 | Coals, Hetton........ ove OO m— 0 O 
srceceseeell® —140 TeCS ssvses-es oo0— 00 





Scotch 99 eee 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[May 29, 1858. 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 
TITIENS, ALBONIT, ORTOLANT, and PICCOLO 
MINI; GIUGLINI, BELART, BENEVSNTANO, VIA- 
LETTI, ALDIGHIE RI, and BELLETTI. 
The following arrangements have been made— 
Tvxspay, June 1.—LES HUGUENOTS, and LA REINE 
DES SONGES, by Mad. Mantes Tac tron. 
Tuvuaspay, June 3.—LE NOZZE DI FIGARO, 
BALLET, with Madlle. Poccui:. 
Satunpar, Joye 5.—I1L TROVATORE, and BALLET. 
Applications to be made at the Box-office at the Theatre. 
Monpay, Juns 7.—GRAND MORNING PERFORM- 
ANCE.—DON GIOVANNI, and other Entertainments. 
The BALLET will include Mesdlles. Poccnin: and Mane 
TAGLIONI. 
Morning dress only is necessary. 
past 1 o'clock 
Prices of Admission—Boxes, from _ lls. 6d. to 4/. ds. Pit 
Stalls, 21s. Pit and Gallery 5s. and Gallery, 2s. 6d. 
= be had at the Box-office at the Theatre 
m Tvespay, June 8, will be whe woe ‘for the first time, 


Verdi's opera LUISA MILLE. 
R. BENEDICT’S ANNUAL 


MORNING CONCERT, under the immediate Patron- 

age of her Most Gracious Majest y 
THE QUEEN, 
his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, 

her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, and 

her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, 
will take place at HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, on Mown- 
pay, June 2st, on the same grand scale of former years. 
Particulars and Tickets w be had at Mr. Benedict's Resi- 
dence, 2, Manchester Square, and at the principal Libraries 


and Music Warehouses. 
TRIENNIAL 


IRMINGHAM 
‘DS of the 
GENERAL ro ITAL, on the 3lst of Avovsr and Ist, 


MUSICAL FESTIVAL in AID of the FUN 
the 
2d, and 3d of 8 xt. President—The Right Hon. 
H 


EMBER 
the EARL of DART MO R 
TXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 
PLANTS, Ashburnham Pavilion, adjoining Cre- 
morne.—Messrs. WATERER and GODFREY beg to an- 
nounce that their Exhibition of hardy Rhododendrons and 
other American Piants will open on Trespay next, the 
Ist June, and will continue daily throughout the Month, 
Admission ls. from ten till dusk.—Knap Hill, Woking, 


Surrey. 
y rhe 7; . 
Ot EXHIBITION.—Modern Pic- 
tures.—The Second Portion of Mr. Wallis’s Collection 

of Choice Modern Pictures, principally of the British 
School, including the latest productions of T. Sidney Cooper, 
A.R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., Clarkson Stanfield, I , J. Lin- 
nell, W. Linnell, J. B. e . xR. Goodall, A.R.A., J. D. 
. B. O' Neill, Calcott “Hors- 
y, A.R.A., &e. ., is Now ON VIEW at Leocart’s New 
City Gallery, No. 19, Change Alley. Principal entrance by 
the side of the side of 2s, Cornhill.—Admission, including ( ‘atalogue, Is. 


MR. CHARLES [LL 


WILL 
READ his “ Chimes,” 


on Tuvrspay Eventne, June 
3d, at 8 o'clock, and his “ Christmas Carol,” on Weonespay 








and 





To commence at half 





















































Arrernoon, June 9, at 3 o'clock, at MARTIN'S 
HALL. 

Each Reading will last two hours.—Stalls, (numbered and 
reserved,) Five Shillings; Area and Galleries, 2s. 6d. 


Unreserved Seats, One Shilling. Tickets to be had at Messrs. 3. 
Cuarwan and Hatw’'s, Publishers, 193, Piccadilly ; and at St. 
Martin's Hall, Long Acre 


RAND CEREMONY and FESTIVAL 


on the 18th June next, at the OPENING of the SOL 
DIERS’ DAUGHTERS’ HOME, Hampstead, by his Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort, who, with his Royal High 
ness the Prince of Wales, have been graciously pleased to 
purchase Presentations to the Home. 

Several Military Bands will play in the beautiful Grounds 
ofthe Home. Admission by purchased tickets, to be had 
only at the Office of the Home, No. 7, Whitehall, (exactly 
opposite the Horse Guards.) A single ticket for the Cere- 
mony and Grounds, 10s. ; a double ticket for two, Ls. ; a re- 
served seat for the Ceremony and the Breakfast, 20s. 

An omnibus starts from the Tottenham Court Road end of 
Oxford Street every 12 minutes, reaching Hampstead with- 
out changing in 40 minutes. 

H. L. 


wal 
ENAI STRAITS, NGLESEA.—TO 

BE LET FURNISHED, Pang a short term, from Ist 

Jury next, the large mansion called GLYN GARTH, on the 
An coast of the Menai Strait-, with coach-houses, 
stables, bathing- house, and extensive garde: ns and grounds. 
The house, which is furnished in the highest style, contains 
entrance-hall 11 yards by 6, dining-room 10 yards by 
drawing-room 11 yards by 7, small ditto 7 yards by 6, 
library 8 yards by 7, billiard-room, two bath-rooms, sixteen 
bed-rooms, and ample kitchen accommodation, and forms a 
marine residence almost unequalled for beauty and salubrity 
of situation. It is three miles from Bangor, two from Beau 
maris, and is accessible by railway and steam-packet. 
Apply to 8. D. Daruisuiae, Esq. Pendyffryn, near Conway ; 
or to Mr. W. A. Oakey, 8, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, 


London. 
DINNEFORD'S 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
—- As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
licate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
estion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, whichis highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinxeronp and 
Co. eenne Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
tnd sold sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 
~ . : ; . 
TE: SOME BRASS and IRON BED- 
STEADS.—HEAL and SON’S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed- 
steads with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned ; Plain 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Dead and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furnitures complete, as well as every descrip 
tion of Bedroom Furniture. 
| EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, containing designs and prices of 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of |50 different articles of BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Heat and Son, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 


196, Tottenham Court Road, te 
I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 
uses of 


PILLS a certain and effectual Remedy for dis 
the skin, ringworm, scurvy, leprosy, jaundice, scrofula, or 
king’s evil, sore heads, and the most inveterate skin diseases 
to which the human race is subject cannot be treated with a 
more certain, safe, and speedy remedy for their cure, than 
Holloway's Ointment and Pills, which act so peculiarly on 
the constitution, and so effectually purify the blood, that 
those diseases are quickly eradicated from the system, and a 
lasting cure obtained. These sovereign remedies are equally 
efficacious in curing tumours, burns, scalds, glandular swel- 
lings, ulecrous wounds, contracted and stiff joints. Sold by 
all Medicine Vendors throughout the World, and at Profes 
sor Hottoway's Establishment, 244, Strand. 








POWY 8, Major, Chairman. 
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HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Establ 






ned 1836. 
Investep Funps, ONE MILLION STERLING. 

The premiums received on fire insurances in the year 1857 
amounted to upwards of 289,000/. Insurances are effected, 
at home and abroad, on property of every description ; the 
premiums are moderate, the settlement of claims liberal and 
prompt. The losses in 1857 were 165,00°7., and the sums 
paid in settlement of losses exceed one million sterling. 


ha ~\TT + * 
Gcor TISH EQUITABLE LIFE AS- 
ko SURANCE SOCIETY. Instirvrep 1831. 
Incorporated by Royal Charters and Special Act of Parlia- 

ment. 

THE TWENTY SEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of this Society was held at Edinburgh a dth 
May 1858, Tnos. Scorr ANpERson, Esq. W.S. in the Chair. 

From the Report which was read, it appeared that during 
the ~car ending Ist March last, 470 Policies were issued. 
The Sums thereby Assured amounted to 213,970. and the 
Annual Premiums thereon to 70331. 

The following was the position of the Socicty at Ist March 

58— 












Amount of Existing Assurances 
Annual Revenue. 
aeemere Func 
Copies of the Report m now oe 
or from any of the Society's Agents. 
ROBT. C HRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
NEAD OFFICE—26, 8 ~~ w Square, E idinburgh. 
OFFICE IN LOND b, ultry 
ARC HED. r RITCHIE, Agent 


NITe <yT y 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 39, Throgmorton Street, Bank 
Chairman—’ Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman. 
Deputy- Chaivman—W illiam 1 E 
Richard E. Arden, Esq Rupert Ip » 
Edward Bates, Esq Saffery Wm Johnson, Esq 
Professor Hall, M.A Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq 
John Humphery, Esq. Ald. | Lewis Pocock, Esq 
Physician—Dr. Je affre son, 2, Finsbury Square 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, E r srick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Act ie C Esq. 
ADVANTAGES OF AS NG fH THIS COMPANY. 

The premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with se 
curity. 

The assured are protected by an ample subscribed 
an Assurance Fund of 450,000/. invested on Mortg: 
the Government Stocks, and an income of 85,0007. 4 

Premium to assure 100/. Whole eon. 


£4,057 144 
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Cc ~ 

One Seven With Without 

Age Year Profits. Profits. 
20 ..£017 8 £11510 .. 11110 
30 a ee 25 5 367 
40 ..156 307 .. 3400 
5o .. 1M 1 468 .. 4 O01 
60 SB So ce FW O cevee 612 9 .. 6 010 





MUTUAL BRANCH 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of 
five years, to participate in nine-tenths or 90 per cent of 
the profits 

The profit assigned to each policy can be 
sum assured, applied in the reduction of the 
mium, or be received in cash 

At the first division, a return of 20 percent in cash on 

the premiums paid was declared ; this will allow a reversion- 
ary incr » varying according to a from 66 to 28 per cent 
on the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per cent on the sum assured. 

One-half of the “ whole term” premium may remain on 
credit for seven years, or one-third of the premium may re- 
main for life as a debt upon the policy at 5 per cent, or may 
be paid off at any time without notice 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for policy stamps. 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may in time of peace proceed to or reside in any 
part of Europe or British North America without extra 


added to the 
annual pre- 














charge. 
The medical officers attend — day at a quarter before 
2 o'clock. E. BATES, Resident Director. 





GLASS CHAN 
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. ror 
SLER’S CRYSTAL 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDL from 4/. upwards. 
—A great variety of the newest designs always on view at 
44, Oxford Street. Also, a large assortment of Glass Lus- 
tres, Decanters, Wine-glasses, Dessert Services, and every 
description of Table Glass, at very moderate prices. A large 
and choice collection of Ornamental Glass of the newest 
description. Export and furnishing orders executed with 
despatch.—44, Oxford Stree Manufactory, Broad Street, 
Birmingham. Established 1807. 
. Dor sr r ‘ 
ERFECT DIGESTION.—Sound lungs 
and strong nerves restored to the most enfeebled, with- 
out medicine, without inconvenience, and without expense, 
by DU BARRY’S delicious REVAL A ARABICA FOOD, 
which saves fifty times its cost in other remedies. 

We extract a few out of the many thousand expres- 
sions of gratitude from invalids. Cure No. 49,832 
‘Fifty years’ indescribable ony from dyspepsia, nervous 
ness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sick- 
ness at the stomach, and vomitings, have been removed by 
Da Barry's exce lent food.-—Maria Jolly, Wortham, Ling, 
near Diss, Cure N 47,121—Miss Elizabeth Ja 
cobs, of Na > of extreme nervousness, in- 
digestion, spirits, and nervous fancies. 
Cure No ,314—Miss Elizabeth Yeoman, Gateacre, 
Liverpool. A cure of ten years’ dyspepsia. Cure No. 
—Wnm. Hunt, Esq. barrister, of paralysis. Cure No. 52, 

The Dowager Countess of Castlestu , of many years’ ner- 
vous irritability, bile, and indigestion. Cure No. 54,812— 
Miss Virginie Zaguers, cured of consumption, after her me 
dical advisers had abandoned all hopes of recovery. Cure 
No. 18,316—Dr. Andrew Ure, of constipation, dyspep 

sia, nervous irritability. Cure No. 34,2!0—Dr. Shorland, of 
dropsy and debility. Cure No. 30,418—Rev. Dr. Minster, of 
cramps, spasms, and daily vomitings. Cure No. 39,628—Dr. 
Wurtzer, of consumption. Cure No. 46,270—Mr. James Ro- 
berts, wood-merchant, Frimley, of thirty years’ diseased 
lungs, cough, spitting of blood, liver derangement, partial 
deafness. In canisters, 1b. 2s. 9d.; 210 s.6d.; Sib. Ile. ; 
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121b. 228. The 2b carriage-free, receipt of Post-oftice 
order. Barry pu Banry and Co Regent Street, Lon- 
don; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Abbiss, 60, 





63, and 150 330, and 


List ee 


Gracechurch Sircet ; 
450, Strand ; 49, and 60, 


LE 

\ THITE’S *S MOC ‘AL AIN L A V E it TRUSS 

is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided, a soft bandage being wornround the 
body, while the requisite re oy power is supplied by the 
MO AIN PAD and PATEN EVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to th ae turer 

MR. ITE, PICCADILI 

KE JASTIC STOC KINGS, KN E £-CAPS, 

4 &c. for FARTCOSE VEINS oat all cases of W RAK. 
NESS and SWELIUNG of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. Taey 
are porous, light in textare, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stoc king. 


Price, trom 7s. 6d. to 16s. each ; 
JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 
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MALVERN-WELLS. — The Old Well- 

House is now OPEN as an HYDROPATHIC ESTA- 
BLISHMENT, for the reception of patients. Resident Phy- 
sician—Dr. Ayeast, to whom all applications for terms, &, 
are to be made. Consulting Physician—Dr. Guiry. 


TR” . ‘ 7 > > 
I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 
this celebrated Fish Sauce are particularly requested 
to observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the 
name of Wittiam Lazensy on the back of cach bottle, in ad- 
dition to the front label used so many years, and signed 
Evizaseru Lazenry. me Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


\ ARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX and IN- 
4 DIAN OUTFITS.—CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE 
respectfully solicit an inspection of their extensive and 
récherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste with that ex. 
cellence and durability of material for which their house has 
been 5 t upwards of sixty years.—1l, WIGMORE 
STREET, 


K SSE NCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 


—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis. 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Briepensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. 4 pint, 
- pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1578, 
New Bond Street, facing Re dmayne’s. 

PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. 
METCALFE, BINGLEY, AND 
I co NEW FATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH-BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair- Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per- 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the tecth and clean them most 
effectually ,—the hairs never come loose. M., B., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
6d, each ; of Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London. 

ora N . Ares 
MESSES. } NICOLL’S ESTABLISH- 
4 ME NTS are thus divided: 

No. 11, REGENT STREET, is their Dépot for p Senate, 
Uniforms, Gentlemen's Evening and Morning Dre 

No. 116, for the Manufacture of the Guinea ‘Trousess. 

No. 118, for Half-Guinea Waistcoats. 

No. 120, for Waterproofed Guinea Capes and Servants’ 
Liveries. 

No. 142 is their New Establishment for Ladies’ Riding 
Habits and Mantles in Fur and Cloth. 

No. 144 contains their other New Department, for Clothing 
Young Gentlemen with the taste, excellence, and economy 
whereby Messrs. Nicoll haves ecured widespread confidence. 

The Wholesale Warcrooms are at the rear of the Regent 
Street premises, viz. 29, 30, 31, and 41, WARWICK STREET. 

The City Dépot is at 21 and 22, CORNHILL. 

The addresses of the various Agents are duly advertised in 
the journals of the United ingdom and the Colonies. 


FENDERS, STO 


ENDERS, STOVES, AND FIRE- 
nally eg to visit WILLIAM 8 






































IRONS, hee rs of the above are requested, before fi- 
LURTON'S SHOW- 














ROOMS vontain such an assortinent of FENDERS, 
STOVE 28, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MON Y, annot be approached elsewhere, either for 
variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of work- 


manship. Bright stoves, with bronzed ornaments and two 
sets of bars, 4/. l4s. to 15/. 13s.; ditto, with ormolu orna- 
ments and two sets of bars, 5/. 5s. to 33/. 10s.; Bronzed Fen 
ders, with standards, 7s. to 5/. '2s.; Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 
11/.; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 182. ; 
Fire-irons, from Is. 9d. the set to 4/. 4s. The BURTON and 
all other Patent Stoves, with radiating hearth-plates. 

Illustrated ‘atalogues ne pe . “" free. 

39, OXFORD STREET, W 2, -— a, NEWMAN 
STREET; and 4, 5, and 6, TE nev’ ‘PL AC 





HE CRITIC will be published WEEK- 
LY ON and AFTER JUNE 5th next, price 4d., 
5d. stamped. To be had by order of all Booksel- 
teen, and at the Railway Stalls. Office, 29, Essex 
Street, Strand, W. C.—A Copy in return for 5 stamps. 


\ ILKIE COLLINS will be the first of 
the PORTRAITS of LITERARY, ARTIST- 

Ic, 

given with the CRITIC 


AND SCIENTIFIC CELEBRITIES, to be 
UNE 5. Printed on toned paper ; 


LITERARY JOURNAL of 
size of a full page. 
Price of the Crrric and Portrait, 4¢.; or 5d. stamped 
for post. By order of any Bookseller, and at the Rail- 
way Stalls. A Copyin return for 5 stamps.—Office, 
29, Zssex Street, Strand, W.C. Published weekly. 


RYSTAL PALAC EL’s 


TSTAL PALAC E.—RIMMEL’S 

) OFFICIAL CALENDAR and SEASON-TICKET 
COMPANION, (printed on Satin and Perfumed,) con- 
tains the Arrangements for the Season, Railway Time- 

Table, and other information derived from official 
sources. Price 6d.; or sent by post for 7 stamps. 
Romer, Perfumer to her Majesty, 96, Strand, and 
Crystal Palace. 








a, oo STATESMAN 
of THIS DAY, May 29th, Conrarns, among 
other Articles— 

Talookdarism: The Newest Asian Mystery—Mr. 


Buchanan’s New Foreign Policy—A Government 
without Power—An Oration on the Hebrew Ques- 
tion. By the Chancellor of the Exchequer—The Dis- 
guised Slave-trade—A Montenegro Embroilment— 
The Triumph of Tory Radicalism—A Political Crisis 
in France—New Miltons—A Hint to Baron Roths- 
child—American Morals and Manners Defended— 
American Revivals and Slavery. 
_Publishing-oftice, 294, Strand. 
ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 

YRAY’S POETICAL WORKS; Com- 
plete, with Life by Mrrrorp, an Essay on his 
Writings by the Earl of Caruisir, and Introductory 
Stanzas on Eton, by Movurrair. With 15 beautiful 
Engravings on Steel ‘and Wood, in 8vo. gilt cloth, 12s. ; 
calf extra, 16s.; morocco, 18s. 


P OETS AND STATESMEN ; their 

Homes and Memorials in the Neighbourhood of 
Windsor and Eton, By Winutam Dow1ine, Esq. of 
the Inner Temple. With 19 highly-finished Engra- 
vingsin the best style. 














Poets. ] Statesmen. 
MILTON. | BURKE. 
COWLEY. | FOX. 
DENHAM. CANNING, 
WALLER. GRENV'LLE, 
POPE. ELLESLEY. 


Ww 
In square 8vo. cloth gilt, l4s.; calf extra, 18s. ; 
moroceo, 21s, 


». P. Wu.taMs, Bride Court, Bridge Street 


London : T 
Blackfria and Eton College. 











May 29, 1858.] 
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PECTATOR NEWSPAPER.—TO BE 
SOLD a Set of the Srecraron complete from 1835, (ex 

cept the year 1815,) to the present time. The Volumes are 

in perfect condition and handsomely half-bound in cloth. 

Apply to Josern Crayton, Publisher, 265, Strand. 





Just published, 1 "= price 5s. “cloth boards, 
TAPLES AND KING FE RDINAND. 
By Exizazern Dawnary. 
« This volume is Very opportune in point of pelt 
cation—a large circulation certainly awaits it.’ 


Observer. 
, Regent Stre ree t, 


- Boorr H, Ww. 


anuiii-,;—_ 
NEW READING- BOOK BY DR. M CULLOCH. 
Next week will be published, ls. 6d. bound, 
FOU RTH RE ADING-BOOK, for the 
Use of Schools. To which be added a Synopsis 
of English Spelling. By J. M‘Ceiioci, D.D. 
formerly Head Master of Circus - lace School, Edin- 
burgh. 





School Books, 


Dr. M‘Culloch’s other 
28th Edition. 


FIRST READING-BOOK ; hd. 


SECOND DEADING-BOOK ; 28th Edition. 3d. 
THIRD READING-BOOK ; 28th Edition. 10d. 
SERIES OF LESSONS, in Prose aud Verse ; 36th 


Edition. 2s. 
COURSE of READING, in Science and Literature ; 


33d Edition. 3s. 


MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR ; 17th Edi- 


tion. Ils. 


Edinburgh : Ourver and Boyp: London: StMpKty, 


MAKSHALL, and Co, 


This day is “eee 


The First — of 

ALES FROM “ BLACKWOOD,” 
Coxtarnine : The Glenmutchkin Railway, by 
Professor Ayroun—Vanderdecken’s Message Home— 
The Floating Beacon—Colonna the Painter—Napo- 
leon, by J. G. Locknart—A Legend of Gibraltar, by 
Col. E. B. Hamtey—and The Iron Shroud, by Wintiam 

Mvuprorp. In cloth boards, price ls. 6d. 


The Third a of 
FROM ‘* BLACKWOOD.” 
A Legend of Gibraltar, by Col. 
The lron Shroud, by Wriutam 


ALES 
CONTAINING : 
E. B. Hamiry—and 
Mvprorp. Price 62. 
Wriituiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


IST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW 
4 WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS RECENTLY 
ADDED TO MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS in AFRICA, 
3250 Comes. 
FORSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS 
WISEMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS of the 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 
2000 Copies. 
LIFE in STAMBOUL, by Mrs. Hornby. 
FRIENDS at THEIR OWN FIRESIDES. 
DOCTOR THORNE.-— HEC KINGTON. 
ATKINSON’S TRAVELS in SIBERIA, 
1000 Copies. 
A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN 
REES’S SIEGE of LUCKNOW, 
NAPIER’S LIFE of NAPIER. 
ANDROMEDA, by Charles Kingsley 
SLEEMAN’S JOURNEY through OU DE. 
A TIMELY RETREAT (from Meerut.) 
FROUDE'’S ENGLAND, Vels. III, and IV. 
ADELE, by Julia Kavanagh. 
SMYTH’S ASCENT of TENE 
MILLER’S CRUISE of the . 
LIFE OF GEORGE 
T 





‘POPES. 














BUCKLE’S HISTORY of CIVILIZATION. 


MACKNIGHT’S L 4 . and TIMES of BURKE. 
MEMOIRS of DR. NE. 
LEWES’S SEA- SIDE “STU DIES. 
VIOLET BANK. YEAR AFTER YEAR. 
SHIRREFE’S INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION, 
LIFE of CARDINAL MEZZOFANTI, 
ESSAYS, by George Brimley. 
THE NETHERWOOES of OTTERPOOL. 
LIFE and REMAINS of R. A, VAUGHAN. 
URSULA, by Miss Sewell. 
1200 Copies. 
SCOTT’S GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 
A LADY’S DIARY KEPT IN LUCKNOW. 
MEMOIRS of CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
1500 Copies. 

CRISTOFFEL’S LIFE of ZWINGLI. 
THE MOORS and FENS.——ORPHANS. 
DUFFERIN’S LETTERS FROM HIGH LATI- 

TUDES. 
ANNIVERSARIES, 
WHAT YOU WILL. 
VERICOUR’S LIFE OF T 
LIFE OF THE COUNTESS DE BONNEVAL., 
THE INDIAN REBELLION, by Dr. Dutf. 
MEMOIRS OF DAVID C. GIBSON. 
DORAN’S COURT FOOLS.——CHOW-CHOW. 
CARTER’S LIFE of BISHOP ARMSTRONG. 
WILSON’S SCAMPER through GERMANY, 
HUC’S CHRISTIANITY in CHINA, 
SCROPE’S GEOLOGY of CENTRAL FRANCE. 
MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE of ST. SIMON, 
VON TEMPSKY’S TRAVELS in MEXICO. 





H. Grew. 


by T. 
INTERPRETER. 
E. 


BARTH’S TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA, 
KIDDER’s TRAVELS in BRAZIL. 
CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S ST. PAUL, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LUTFULLAH, 

HAYWARD’S ESSAYS. 

HOGG’s - IFE of SHELLEY. 

GALLENGA’S VALLEYS of 

BARCLAY" S RESIDENCE IN 

PAVED WITH GOLD.——QUITS 

The present reve of increase exceeds ONE 
DRED THOUSAN®) VOLUMES per Annum, 
sisting chiefly o: Works of permanent interest and 
value. 

Single Subse ription On 

Fifteen Volumes at one time of the Newest Works, 
exchangeable (in Sets) at pleasure, Five Guineas per 
Annum, Prospectus ees, with Lists of Books on Sale 
at reduced prices, will, be Postage Free, 
on application. 

CHARLES Epwarp Mvprr, 509, 510, and 511, New 
Oxford Street, and 20 and 21, Museum Street, London, 


PIEDMONT. 
JE ‘RUSALEM. 





Guinea per Annum. 


forwarded, 


| small 8vo. 


| tarian Love Story. 





HUN- | 


| 
and-Twenty. 


NEW PICTORIAL WORK ON SARDINIA 
AND CORSICA. 

On Friday next will be published, in 1 vol. imperial 
8vo. with numerous Wood-engravings and Illustra- 
tions in Colours and Tints, from Sketches made 
during the Tour by —" utenant-Colonel M. A. Bid- 
dulph, Royal Artilier 

Rs BLES IN’ THE ISLANDS OF 

SARDINIA and CORSICA: with Notices of 
their History, Antiquities, and present Condition. 

By Tuomas Forrsrer, Author of ** Rambles in Nor- 

way in 1848-1849," &e. 


London: Loxomayx, Brown, and Co, 


In 8vo. with Sixty Hlustr ations, ‘1s, 
YCATELLI’S MODERN COOK, 
A Practical Guide to the Culi- 
comprising, in addition to 


pra 
Tenth Edition. 
nary Art in all its branches, 
English Cookery, the most approved and recherché 
systems of French, Italian, and German Cookery. 
Adapted as well for the Largest Establishments 
the use of Private Families. 
CATELLI, Pupil to the celebrated Caréme, 
Maitre-d’Hotel and Chief Cook to her 
Queen, 
*“ The destiny of nations depends upon their diet.” 
Brillat Sararin, 
Ricuarp Benriey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher er in ¢ Ordin: ary to her Majesty. 


MR. BENTLEY'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


OURNAL OF THE SIEGE of LUCK- 
e NOW. By Mrs. Case, Widow of the late Col. Case 
32d Regt. (Queen’s.) In post 8vo. with Illustrations. 


THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLL Ow. 
Sy the Author of ** Mary Powell,” &c. In two vols 
12s. ‘ 


and late 











PATERNOSTER, A _ Trac- 


Post 8vo. 


PHILIP 


IN AND AROUND STAMBOUL. _ By 
Mrs. Horney. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, (Ready. 


OWN FIRE- 
The Women of 
(Ready. 


By Marta 


FRIENDS AT THEIR 
SIDES. By Mrs. Extis, Author of * 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 


England.” 2 
A FRIEND IN 
FREEMAN, 3 vols, post 8vo. 
THE GORDIAN KNOT, By Sairvry 


Brooxs. Part VI. With Illustrations by Tenniel. 


THE CARDINAL. By ALEXANDER 
jovp. New Volume of Bentley's Popular Series of 
Two Shilling Volumes. 


Lately Published. 
GUIZOT’S MEMOIRS 
Svo, Vol. I. Ids, 


N NEED. 


M. OF MY 


OWN TIME, 


WANDERINGS AMONG THE HIGH 


ALPS. By Atrrep Wits, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-law. New and Cheaper Edition, with 
Additions and Maps, in past Oe 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
CURIOSITIES “OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. By Francis T. Buextanp, M.A. Student of 
Christ Church, Assistant-Surgeon 2d Life Guards. 
Second Edition, feap. 8vo. with Illustrations. 6s. 


SERMONS IN STONES; or Scripture 
Confirmed by Geology. By D. M‘Cavustanp. New 
Edition, with Wood-cuts, in small 8vo, 4s, 


THE FIFTEEN Y DECISIVE BATTLES 
OF THE WORLD. By Professor Creasy. New and 
Cheaper Edition, in 8vo. 10s. Gd, 

New Novels lately Published. 

THE NETHERWOODS OF OTTER- 
POOL, 3 vols. 

‘A spirited novel. The story is interesting, and 
the interest arises from the development of character, 
and the conflict of opposing qualities. Readers will 


seize on ‘ The Netherwoods’ and be thankful.” 
Atheneum. 


THE OLD PALACE. By Jutta Trrv, 
Author of “* May Hamilton.” 2 vols, 


* A tale of considerable power, and managed with re- 

markable skill.”—Spectator. 

London: Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


HECKINGTON, by Mrs. Gore, 
is now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 

“ One of Mrs. Gore’s wittiest and most brilliant, as 
well as most agreeable novels.” — Observer. 

* We have net met with any of Mrs, Gore’s novels 
which we like so much as ‘ Heckington,’ It has all 
the subtle and graceful charm of high-bred life and 
manners which distinguishes that lady's writings.” 
John Bull, 


Also, just published, 


MEMOIRS OF RACHEL. 


2 vols. with fine Portrait, 21s, bound. 


ONE-AND-TWENTY. By the Au- 
** Wildflower,” &e. 3 vols, 
new novels one of the 


thor of 


* Among the * One- 


best is 
Eraminer. 
Also, on Thursday, June 3, in 3 vols. 
THE POOR RELATION. By Miss 
Pa . 
ie rst and Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great 
Marlborough Street. 


as for | 
By Cuaries E_me FRAN- 


Majesty the | 











w ready, 
URKE’S (Sir BERNARD) PEERAGE 
and BARONETAGE for 1858, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 





London : Harrmon, Bookseller to the Queen, 
59, Pall Mall. 
° 21. 7s 


y rea 
URKE’ s (Sir “Be RNARD). ‘HISTORY 
of the LANDED GENTRY, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
London : Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 
59, Pall Mall. 


MR. FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
On the 4th of June, the Second Edition, revised, of 
the First and Second Volumes, 26s, 
| ject of ENGLAND from the 
FALL of WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZA- 
BETH. By James Anrnony Frovpr. 
Lately published, the Third and Fourth Volumes, 
28s. 


London : 





Joux W. Parker and Sox, West Strand, 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF MR. DICKENS'S 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 
s day are publishe «dl, price ls. each, 


HE. “CHRISTM AS CAROL IN 
»ROSE. 
THE CRICKET ON THE 
Tale of Home. 
THE CHIMES. A Goblin Story of some Bells that 
Rang an Old Year Out and a New One In, 
London: Brapsrry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED SERIAL, by the Authors of 
* Shadows,” and the “ Life of Sir John Falstaff,” 


price ls. Monthly. 
On the Ist of June next will be published, Part I. 
of a new work 


to be completed in twelve parts,) 


HEARTH, A Fairy 





entitled 
SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE, 
by Cnartes H. a. and Roserr B. 


Broven. Each part to contain 3 full-sized Engravings 
and 24 pages of letterpress. 
** That I may see my shadow as I pass.” 
—SHAKSPEARE. 
London: W. Kent and Co, (late D, Bogue,) 86, Fleet 
Street, and Paternoster Row. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
LOST LOVE, By Asnrorp OWEN: 
Lt New and Cheaper Edition, Post 8vo. Price 


2s. cloth. Being the new volume of Surru, Evper, 
and Co.’s Cheap Series of Standard Fictions. 
“A story full of grace and genius. No outline 


would give any idea of its benaty.’ —Atheneum, 


THE EDUCATION of the HUMAN 
RACE, From the German of Lessinc. Fep, 8vo. 
price 4s. antique cloth, red cdges. 


od. 


VEL 
MAUDE SKILLICORN S PENANCE, 
A Tale, in Two Parts. By Mary - ATHERINE Jacksoy, 
Author of ** The Story of My Wardship.” 2 vols. 
4. 


LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH HU- 
MOURISTS of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
W.M. Tuackrray. New and Cheaper Edition, post 
8vo. price 2s. 6d, cloth. 


5. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


FULLAH, a Mohamedan Gentleman ; 


OF LUT- 


with an Ac- 
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